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The new NEA President at her desk. See page A-117. 
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and he’s /only 
seven /years old! 


Who forgot this young fellow? Was it his 













school superintendent? Did Mr. Superintend- 
ént neglect to include a reseating program in 
his budget? This much we do know—this 
young fellow suffers ... from a seat that just 
doesn’t fit him—a seat that can cause poor 


posture, eyestrain and restlessness, as well. 


This well-seated young man can thank his 
school superintendent for his beautiful, com- 
fortable new American Universal desk-seat. 
This superintendent remembered to include 
reseating in his budget. Result: students sit 
in posturally correct seats that encourage 
good health, better scholarship, better work. 
Mr. Superintendent—have you included 
reseating in your new budget? 
Handsome, sturdy folding 


chairs for schools. Get our 
catalog,‘ Folding Forties.” 
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ao teat oe LIANE se 
Moan HOOPER DAHL, who on the NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


front cover of this issue is shown at work OF THE UNITED STATES 


in her classroom in the Hiawatha School, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, will give the Na- 
tional Education Association strong and de- JOY ELMER MORGAN, Editor H. A. ALLAN, Business Manager 
voted leadership as its President during 
1941-42. She is a gracious lady who has 
worked her way to the forefront by long 
and faithful service to the teachers of her 
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WHAT HAS THE 


“Blink 


60 CYCLE TIME RECORD 


Good readability of classroom materials can make the 
difference between keeping normal young eyes nor- 
mal—or increasing the all-too-high percentage of 
pupils who leave school with defective vision. 

That’s why school executives throughout the coun- 
try are vitally interested in this recent scientific de- 
velopment. 

The readability of duplicated materials can be 
measured—to determine which copies are up to sight- 
protecting standards and which copies constitute 
real reading hazards. 

Scientific criteria, including the “blink test” de- 
scribed here, have shown that the clean-cut, black- 
and-white copies produced on the Mimeograph dupli- 























Mimeograph 
duplicator 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick 
Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. 
Patent Office. 
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A. B. Dick Company, Dept. C-941 
720 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 


Send me a free copy of the folder checked: 





cator with Mimeograph brand supplies are read more easily 
—with less strain and effort—since they meet the accepted 
visibility standards for school textbooks. 

In schools especially—where young eyes first encounter 
prolonged, critical tasks of near-vision—every effort ought 
to be made to ease the task of seeing. You can take a for- 
ward step in minimizing strain and effort in reading—by 
standardizing on Mimeograph equipment. For details, call 
the Mimeograph distributor in your community, or write 
A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


The “Blink Test” —What It Is and What It Proves 
Everybody involuntarily blinks his eyes while reading. The rate of 
blinking is indicative of the strain and effort to which the eyes and 
the reader are put by the visual task of reading. 

The “‘blink test*’’ scientifically records the rate of blinking dur- 
ing reading, by means of minute electrical activities associated with 
certain eye muscles during the process of reading. 

In actual tests, the blink rate for substandard duplicated copy 

was up to 25% greater than that for standard copy, with a cor- 
responding increase in eye strain and effort. Similar results have 
been obtained by other tests in visibility and speed of reading. 

The illustration above shows an actual research in progress. The 
jagged line superimposed is an electromyogram indicating the elec- 
trical activity associated with the eye movements during reading. 


“Developed by Luckiesh and Moss, Lighting Research Laboratory, General Electric Co. 






Mi OD 
Judge classroom duplicated materials for yourself! See if wsiBiuty 
they come up to accepted visibility standards. Send the YAROSTICK 


coupon for your free copy of The Visibility Yardstick. 


The Visibility NAMI 
Yardstick SCHOOL 
[| The All-Purpose Dupli- ©!" 
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HE NEED for cooperative effort among teachers 
has never been greater than now. We believe that 
teachers this year will rise to meet that need just as 
during World War I there was a great forward move- 
ment in professional organization, which led to the in- 
tegration of local, state, and national associations and 
the establishment of the NEA Representative Assem- 
bly in 1920. There has been much growth since then in 
every phase of professional organization. We as teach- 
ers are better prepared to meet the emergency in educa- 
tion and American life than we were then. 

Examine the membership table on page 182 and note 
the great numerical strength of our state and national 
associations: 802,481 in the state associations, 211,191 in 
the national. Figures on membership growth are not 
available covering local associations, whose work is of 
the utmost importance, but they too have grown. The 
problem now is to quicken professional growth and to 
awaken more teachers to carry their share of the com- 
mon load. Every teacher in the nation is enjoying the 
benefits which our associations have helped to achieve 
—higher salaries, greater prestige, and better profes- 
sional preparation. Every teacher should wish to share 
in extending the work. 

In presenting the case for membership we may well 
give attention to the farflung services performed by our 
local, state, and national associations and by the various 
departments. Many of these services are performed 
without reward except for the satisfaction of duty done. 
Literally thousands of officers and committee members 
give time and thought and money to advance the com- 
mon cause. There are other tasks which require the 
full time of professional workers on our association 
staffs—conventions to be planned and managed, jour- 
nals to be edited, research to be done, legislation to be 
sponsored, field work to be carried on, and special 
committee projects of great importance. 

It is to support these activities that dues are paid, 
and we doubt that any money we spend brings a 
larger return than that which we invest in association 
work. The NEA budget for 1941-42 will support the 
activities of the Board of Trustees, the Executive Com- 
mittee, the President, and the Board of Directors. It 
will maintain our fine headquarters building in Wash- 
ington and support the farreaching activities of the 
headquarters staff. It will support two annual conven- 


tions—one in San Francisco and one in Denver. It will 
provide for the work of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers, the Educational Policies Commission, the 
Commission on the Defense of Democracy thru Edu- 
cation, and other committees and commissions. In ad- 
dition to this, the budget will send a copy of THe 
JourNaL to every member each month during the 
school year. 

Tue Journat this year has been planned with special 
care and will reflect the dynamic program which has 
been mapped out for the Association. It will report the 
work of the new Commission on the Defense of De- 
mocracy thru Education. It will carry a series of nine 
articles growing out of the work of the Policies Com- 
mission—articles packed with concrete helpfulness. 
There will be an inspiring series on great women edu- 
cators. There will be several articles on mental hygiene 
and many other articles timely and valuable. There 
will be service pages for elementary, rural, and high- 
schools. There will be information about the Associa- 
tion’s two great conventions. There will be helpful ma- 
terial for American Education Week and reports on 
research, yearbooks, committee work, and other im- 
portant association activities. We shall do our best to 
make Tue Journat alone worth more than the mem- 
bership fee, but it is only one of many services. 

We have emphasized services in this editorial, but 
there is another side which should be stressed in the 
membership appeal. Let us attach importance not only 
to what we get, but to what we give. Civilization has 
been carried forward by the missionary spirit—by the 
willingness of people to give without thought of direct 
personal benefit. Every teacher today stands on the 
head and shoulders of others who have gone before— 
who have labored and sacrificed to establish the herit- 
age we now enjoy. We too can do our bit for the future 
and for humanity and as the years add wisdom to our 
lives we shall know that it is from what we have done 
unselfishly and for others that the greatest satisfactions 
come. Let us stand together for united education asso- 
ciations with every teacher a member at work on the 
problems of the profession. In no other way can we 
meet the challenge of these eventful times. 


Joy Elmer Morgan 


EDITOR 














The DEFENSE of DEMOCRACY thru EDUCATION 


ITH FIRM DETERMINATION to 
safeguard education and de- 
mocracy, the Representative 

Assembly of the National Education As- 
sociation at Boston after full discussion 
created an NEA Commission on the 
Defense of Democracy thru Education. 
This Commission, like the Educational 
Policies Commission, is to have its own 
staff and will move forward with a 
dynamic program of investigation and 
action to safeguard our schools. This is 
one of the most important enterprises 
ever undertaken by the National Edu- 
cation Association and should mean 
much to the schools and the nation. The 
proposal as approved by the Representa- 
tive Assembly is as follows: 

Need—There is great need for a Com- 
mission on the Defense of Democracy 
thru Education. The longtime vital func- 
tion of education in our democracy 
must be maintained even in times of 
unusual expenditures for military de- 
fense. The marked increase of taxes 
which accompanies national defense ex- 
penditures tends to create strong pres- 
sures to reduce school costs and will be 
used as an excuse by numerous local, 
state, and national taxpayers associations 
to reduce taxes without regard to results. 

Various organizations have become 
active in recent months attempting to 
create a distrust of the efficiency of the 
public schools and of the loyalty of the 
teaching profession. This must be met 
and the future welfare of our country 
must be protected against any misguided 
efforts to curtail the best possible prepa- 
ration of our girls and boys for citizen- 
ship. Proper legislation must be secured 
to insure adequate educational oppor- 
tunities for all the children of our coun- 
try and reasonable safeguards for our 
teachers. 

Purposes—The purposes of the NEA 
Commission on the Defense of Democ- 
racy thru Education are: 

To create public understanding and 
support of education thru informing 
leaders of lay organizations concerning 
educational purposes and needs; and to 
strengthen education thru analyzing and 
evaluating educational activities and 
recommending the discontinuance of 
those found to be unsound. 


To investigate criticisms and move- 
ments against education, school systems, 
teachers colleges, textbooks, teachers or- 
ganizations, and members of the teach- 
ing profession, and to publish the results 
of such investigations as are found to be 
significant and constructive. 

To catalog the various groups oppos- 
ing education, to investigate the sources 
of their funds, and to make resumes of 
their activities available to local and state 
teachers organizations. 

To cooperate with state teachers asso- 
ciations in analyzing sources of taxation 
and financial conditions and to help co- 
ordinate the work of local and state as- 
sociations with lay organizations. 

To investigate alleged subversive 
teaching and to expose any teacher 
whose attitude is found to be inimical 
to the best interests of our country. 

To acquaint individual teachers with 
their responsibilities for participating in 
the public relations program of the 
schools and to help them with their 
work in this field. 

To bring to the teaching profession 
a greater unity of purpose in education 
for democracy and a better knowledge 
of methods of securing public under- 
standing and support. 

Personnel—It is proposed that the 
NEA Commission on the Defense of 
Democracy thru Education consist of ap- 
proximately 60 members—an executive 
committee of ten, and one representa- 
tive from each state teachers association. 

The executive committee of the Com- 
mission will consist of the president, the 
chairman of the Board of Trustees, and 
the executive secretary of the NEA, plus 
seven other individuals appointed for 
terms of three years by the executive 
committee of the NEA. 

The executive committee of the NEA 
cordially invites each state teachers asso- 
ciation which has a state public relations 
committee to name the chairman of this 
group as a member of the Commission. 
If the state association has no such com- 
mittee, the executive committee of the 
NEA invites the state association to ap- 
point a representative who is wellin- 
formed and interested in public rela- 
tions to serve on the Commission as a 


representative of the state association, 

The executive committee of the Com. 
mission will select a secretary for the 
Commission. The secretary of the Com. 
mission will be employed by the NEA 
and will cooperate with the executive 
secretary of the NEA in carrying out the 
program of action outlined by this Com. 
mission. 

Finances—The executive committee 
of the Commission will hold such meet- 
ings as are necessary for conducting the 
work of the Commission. The expenses 
for these meetings will be paid by the 


NEA. When the Commission meets as | 


a whole to determine general policies, 
the expenses of the executive committee 
of the Commission will be paid by the 
NEA; the expenses of the state repre- 
sentatives on the Commission will be 
paid by the respective state associations 
appointing them. 

In accordance with the plan outlined 


above, the following Executive Com- | 


mittee has been set up for the Com- 
mission: 

Mary D. Barnes, teacher, Continental 
School, Elizabeth, New Jersey; former 


president, NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers 


Myrtle Hooper Dahl, teacher, Hiawatha | 


School, Minneapolis; president, NEA 

Kate Frank, teacher, Central High 
school, Muskogee; NEA state director for 
Oklahoma 

Willard E. Givens, executive secretary, 
NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, 
Washington, D. C. 

Frank P. Graham, president, University 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 

Frederick Houk Law, teacher, Stuyve- 
sant Highschool, New York City 

Ernest O. Melby, dean, School of Edv- 
cation, Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, Illinois 

Alonzo F. Myers, School of Education, 
New York University 

Orville C. Pratt, superintendent of 
schools, Spokane, Washington; past-presi- 
dent, NEA 

Joseph H. Saunders, superintendent of 
schools, Newport News, Virginia; chait- 
man, Board of Directors, NEA 


Further information about the work 
of this Commission will appear in THE 
Journat for October. 
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ON 


A CHALLENGE to the TEACHING PROFESSION 


OR A CENTURY 
Fond a half we 
have maintained a 
democratic gov- 
ernment in spite 
of some inefficien- 
cies, waste, and 
lack of foresight. 
Today, for the first 
time our democ- 
racy is being seri- 
ously threatened. 

It has become clear to us that our 
immediate survival depends upon effi- 
cient defense, and we are developing 
our army, navy, and factory production 
rapidly and adequately. However, it 
has not become equally clear that the 
longtime survival of our democracy de- 
pends upon the quality and extent of 
the education of our people. 

While we take great and justifiable 
pride in our schools, yet the fact re- 
mains that much must be done before 
American education will be able to 
protect our democracy thru a long 
period of war and privation. From a 
national standpoint our schools are 
not sufficiently financed, developed, or 
protected to insure the future of our 
democracy. Altho a majority of our 
young people attend highschool for at 
least two years, a majority of our vot- 
ing population have had less than an 
eighth-grade education. Over 18 mil- 
lion adults are so poorly educated that 
they cannot read a newspaper under- 
standingly or write a simple letter. 
Over 800,000 children of school age 
are not enrolled. 

While salaries and teaching condi- 
tions are satisfactory in some states 
and communities, yet in many states 
and in a majority of our rural commu- 
nities salaries and working conditions 
are such as to discourage and often 
prevent the quality of teaching needed 
for the perpetuation of our democracy 
in these troublous times. In a fourth of 
our forty-eight states the average rural 
teacher receives less than $700 per year, 
an amount insufficient to attract to 
our schools properly prepared teach- 
ers, or to permit them to devote their 
full time and attention to their im- 





portant work. The average rural- 
school term in the United States 
is less than seven months per year. 

The teacher tenure movement 
has made great progress in recent 
years, and yet over 500,000 Ameri- 
can teachers have no civil service 
or tenure protection and may be 
discharged without reason, justice, 
or recourse. 

In this period of national crisis it 
is as important to support and improve 
our schools as it is to support and de- 
velop our army and navy. To maintain 
the schools on a high level of efficiency 
will require much legislation, a con- 
siderable increase in school expendi- 
tures, and a much better understanding 
by the general public of the necessity 
of effective mass education in a democ- 
racy. That these requirements will be 
met is doubtful. 

The movement to reduce local and 
state school services and support be- 
cause of the prospect of higher federal 
taxes has already begun. In a number 
of states chambers of commerce and 
taxpayers associations are already de- 
manding drastic reductions in school 
tax rates. We know from our experi- 
ence during the depression that drastic 
reductions in school expenditures will 
mean overcrowded classrooms, elimi- 
nation of important subjects and de- 
partments, reduction in school efh- 
ciency, lowering of teacher morale. 

It is unfortunate that, at a time when 
every effort should be made to en- 
courage the improvement and develop- 
ment of our schools, there is a marked 
increase in unjust and destructive criti- 
cism of teachers, textbooks, courses of 
study, and school expenditures, by cer- 
tain individuals and organizations. 
Perhaps most destructive are the at- 
tacks upon the loyalty and patriotism 
of the teaching profession. These at- 
tacks are being made by enemies of 
public education, by wellmeaning mi- 
nority groups or organizations that do 
not understand the purposes and meth- 
ods of effective education, and by in- 
dividuals who have been misinformed. 

The National Education Association 
is in a better position to know the 


Donald DuShane 


President, National Education 
Association, 1940-41 


attitudes, purposes, and abilities of the 
public-school teachers of America than 
is any other organization. It wishes to 
assure the public that the teaching pro- 
fession as a whole is probably more 
devoted to American freedom and 
democracy and more determined to 
preserve the American way of life than 
any other group or profession in the 
country; that the teaching profession 
does not tolerate or approve the teach- 
ing of subversive policies or the advo- 
cacy of the overthrow of democratic 
institutions or ways; and that every 
effort will be made to use the schools 
fully for the defense and improvement 
of American democracy. 

In spite of handicaps, misunderstand- 
ings, false charges, and unjustified at- 
tacks, we teachers have most important 
functions which we must perform in 
this crisis. We must rededicate our- 
selves to the youth in our charge. We 
must prepare them for effective life in 
a changing world. We must inculcate 
in them a love and understanding of 
democracy and a willingness to sacri 
fice for it. 

Believing as we do that effective edu- 
cation of all our people is the only 
sure and ultimate protection of democ- 
racy, we must seek and win from the 
public a new and more understanding 
loyalty to education. We must protect 
teachers from fear and intimidation 
and unjust discharge. We must so pro- 
tect our schools and teachers that the 
youth of today may be-prepared to live 
effectively in a changed but democratic 
world of tomorrow. 

We can accomplish these objectives 
only thru organization. Individually 
we are weak and unprotected. Banded 
together in our good cause we can win 
a new and more understanding public 
support for education; we can protect 
our schools from unjust attack and 
financial starvation, and thus pass on 
to the next generation the blessings of 
liberty and democracy—From the 
Presidential Address before the Boston 
convention, NEA. 
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OUR COUNTRYS TRAINING PROGRAM 
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are! -F has passed since 
Da 7 \ 4 >. America—aroused 


by the rape of Po- 
land, the seizure of 
Norway, Holland, 
and Belgium, and the capitulation of 
France, and alarmed by the threat of 
invasion of Britain—grimly took up the 
job of preparing for any eventuality. 

Appropriations and _ authorizations 
made by Congress total about $44,000,- 
000,000. For our vast rearmament now 
under way thousands of shops and fac- 
tories have turned from peacetime pro- 
duction to manufacture of war supplies. 
More than 1600 new plants are being 
built or expanded for production of war 
materials. In less than a year defense has 
grown into our largest industry. Assum- 
ing that we shall succeed in producing 
the goods represented by $25,000,000,000 
of expenditure in the next calendar year, 
we shall in 1942 probably require more 
than five million new workers. 

The fact that the defense program was 





A UNIQUE RECORD OF 
PUBLIC-SCHOOL ACHIEVEMENT 


One Year of Defense Training 


Between July 1, 1940, and July 11, 
1941, the schools 


[1] Trained more than a million and 
a half persons for defense industries. 

[2] Mobilized over 10,000 city and 
rural schools to give defense training. 

[3] Mobilized 142 colleges of en- 
gineering (90 percent) to give short- 
course training to more than 110,000 
engineers. 

[4] Adopted in more than 500 com- 
munities the motto, “We never close,” 
in order to use vocational school equip- 
ment 24 hours a day. 

[5] Gave training to half of all the 
workers hired by expanding aircraft in- 
dustries. 

[6] Helped more than 50,000 WPA 
workers to leave relief rolls and enter 
defense industries. 

[7] Provided vocational defense 
training at the low average of 21 cents 
per man-hour. 

[8] Operated this program at an 
overhead cost to the federal government 
of approximately I percent. 


John W. Studebaker 


U. S. Commissioner of Education 


launched at a time when several million 
unemployed men walked the streets has 
obscured the problems to be faced in 
providing the human energy and skill 
necessary to produce planes, tanks, ships, 
and guns on schedule. The problem 
seemed elementary. Several million 
men out of work, several million men 
needed—match men and jobs. But many 
of the unemployed live far from the 
industrial centers in which production 
must go forward. That means, first, the 
necessity of finding the workers and get- 
ting them to places they are needed. 

Second, there is the necessity of pro- 
viding training for new defense workers. 
You cannot take an unemployed shoe 
salesman and overnight put him in 
charge of an engine lathe. How might 
this training be given? The training re- 
sources of the schools and colleges of 
America were called upon. 

For just a year now, a huge program 
of training for defense industries—under 
the auspices of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation—has been in operation. This pro- 
gram, carried on by the schools and en- 
gineering colleges, reaches out into 
hundreds of cities and towns. More than 
a million men and women have been 
enrolled for defense vocational training 
in the schools. Some 200,000 unemployed 
men have already completed their 
courses and have moved from the schools 
into the factories. About twice this num- 
ber of workers, already employed in de- 
fense industries, have returned to the 
schools for supplementary training. 

The speed with which the program 
got underway is a tribute to the school 
people of America. Within thirty days 
after the announcement of the appropri- 
ation, 60,000 men were enrolled for train- 
ing, because thousands of superintend- 
ents, supervisors, and teachers, with 
assistance from employers and _ labor 
leaders, got busy determining training 
needs and setting up training classes. 

Next year, as newly built factories 
swing into actual production and we 
approach nearer to the production peaks 
expected in 1943, the defense training 


program will be supported by more 
than $100,000,000 appropriated by Con. 


gress to meet the mounting needs for | 


trained manpower. 
It seems clear that increasing employ. 


ment needs will call shortly for the re. | 
cruiting and training of many more | 


women for defense jobs. Another source 
of manpower which must increasingly 


be used is the Negro worker. Every | 


effort is being made to extend defense 
training opportunities to Negroes. 
The object of defense training im the 
schools is primarily to provide the men 
and women needed to keep the wheels 
of defense production turning at a con- 
stantly accelerating rate. But training 
which will enable an 
worker to secure and hold a defense job 
is also of inestimable value to the morale 
of the man. Insofar, then, as training 
contributes to getting a job, it also con- 
tributes to building morale, a very im- 
portant element in our national defense. 
But the emergency will pass and the 
nation will face again in accentuated 
form all the problems of youth unem- 
ployment which have baffled us during 
the past decade. Should we not now be. 


gin, therefore, to plan and effect those 


measures, financial and otherwise, which 
will enable education to make its proper 
contribution in meeting the needs of 
youth in the post-war period? 

To provide an adequate program of 
youth education will require that we 
school people recognize that education 
is concerned quite as much with devel 
opment of useful skills as with trans 
mission of esoteric knowledge. We mus 
recognize that participation in genw- 
inely purposeful activities is at the heart 
of the educational process. 

Opportunities for vocational education 
should be greatly expanded. Training in 
the special skills and the particular kinds 
of functionally related subjectmatter 
needed by workers and _ prospective 
workers in a wide variety of fields must 
be made available in regional and statt 
schools. To these schools youth must be 
enabled to go thru the liberal provision 
of maintenance scholarship and student 
work opportunities—From an addres 
before the Boston convention, NEA. 


a 
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ore | VW: ARE TODAY The Honorable Lister Hill tion. He must open the doors that com- 
On- | nel a the only first- enki t det mon men may enter into their inheri- 
for |“ if U"vers"Y class nation in the ation Ghunee Senate pane Anema tance. That the youth of today may do 
world “living as these things so necessary to the life of 
loy. | *™ free men and free _ tion of forest and soil and water and our country and to the maintenance of 
Te | ?:> women, able to humanbeings. We began to eliminate our free institutions, he must be given 
nore | 449° worship at our farm tenancy, to carry the blessings of the best possible education. 
urce | own altars, speak electricity to the farm home, to give Educational opportunities thruout 
agly | AF our own faith, and agriculture parity with industry. the land must be equalized by raising 
very | walk erect.” And We built countless schoolhouses. We all educational standards to the best. 
ense yet in the days be- multiplied manifold the funds for This can be done only thru the re- 
fore the emergency with its great vocational education. With CCC and _ sources and power of the federal gov- 
the | tempo of production, we had nine mil- NYA we provided educational bene- ernment. It is the solemn responsibility 
men} jion men unemployed, walking the fits for disadvantaged youths. We and the compelling duty of the federal 
neels streets and tramping the highways cleared slums, lifted mortgages, in- government to do this. In the complex 
> searching for jobs. creased per capita income, and gave to civilization in which we live, a nation 
ning We saw the squalor in the slums of the people a new hope. cannot maintain its democratic way of 
oyed } our cities, the tumble-down shacks in But the youth of today must realize _ life if its people are ignorant. And in 
¢ job the cotton belt with its poverty and its that the job has only begun. The great this day of gigantic military machines 
orale exploitation, and the Joads roaming work with the elimination of its errors in the air, on land, and on water, a 
ining the wasted lands of the West. Nearly and its omissions must goon. With the _ nation is not safe unless economically 
— half our 32,000,000 farm people lived homesteading of the last of the old _ strong, with its people educated in 
y im- in tenancy. We saw our rivers running _ frontier and with the marvelous devel- terms of literacy, of vocational skill, 
ense, red to the sea with the soil’s rich blood opment of the machine, the question and of professional skill. 
d the while woodlands of millions of acres 1s not how to compete with each other We enacted the Selective Service Act 
uated had been depleted. for enough of this world’s goods but to prepare our youth to serve the na- 
nem- We witnessed most appalling dif- ‘© learn how to live with each other tion, if need be, in time of war. We 
uring ferences in educational opportunity abundance. Youth must learn how should pass the federal aid for educa- 
w be-| among and within the states—differ- °° obey economic traffic lights and tion bill as the handmaiden to that act 
those} ences due to no lack of effort on the ‘tive great social machines on the 0 prepare our youth to serve the na- 
which} part of the states but to economic con- right-hand side of the road. tion both in time of war and of peace. 
ropet} ditions beyond the power of the states America’s young men and women As the youth of today go forth to 
ds of} to control—differences in wealth, ine ™USt ag ™ future age east? for mi _ a I have faith to dl 
sida naieitaiiinas ein see ‘4. economic freedom just as the writers lieve that they will not meet it in the 
A me Titec d mages ook peel 
at we Si enets ih the niceties of tities and the authors of the Constitution time is out of joint. O cursed spite, that 
cation} in proportion to adults. wrote the guarantees of the political ever I was born to set it right,” but, 
devel- Eight years ago, stunned and fright- liberties which they left as our heritage. _ rather, in the eMnBInS wanes of Rupert 
trans) ened by the depression, we awoke from He must realize that the keynote of Brooke, who gave his life in the World 
FE idle tinie ton alt cee eal Rae lanes, the new frontiers must be cooperation War, “Now, God be thanked, who has 
gent- =ing the rainbow of pseudo-prosperity thru the democratic process. He must matched us with His hour.”—From 
heat} and realized that we had passed ‘i think more in terms of social invention an address before the Boston conven- 
and less in terms of mechanical inven- tion, NEA. 
a new era; that we could no longer 
cation —_ solve depression by shipping the un- 
ingi®} employed West. ; 
kinds Men were hungry but the good HEARD AT BOSTON 
matte!) earth that had fed mankind from the THE SHEER STUPIDITY of the unimaginative defenders of the status quo ranks 
yectivé) —_ beginning was still here—needing only high in the causes creative of fratricidal strife. National planning is essential to 
smus} man’s initiative, imagination, and the maintenance of free enterprise. The individualist who relies upon his garden 
d stat’ energy to plan, plant, and reap. hose rather than supporting a public fire department is one whose ignorance is 
vust be We proclaimed the continuous re- both suicidal and homicidal. The teachers of America must create the coojerative 
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sponsibility of government for human 
udent| welfare. We set about to repair the 
ddres- damages of past generations. We 
EA. launched a great program of conserva- 


attitudes essential to national unity and at the same time develop the creative 
initiative and independence essential to national progress. 


—G. BROMLEY OXNAM 
Resident Bishop, the Methodist Church, the Boston Area 
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Kings Chapel 





Boston 


Education for a Strong America 


Danie L. Mars, president, Boston Uni- 
versity, chairman 

Lyte W. Asuesy, assistant director, Divi- 
sion of Publications, National Education 

Association, coordinator 
The schools of America should: 

Help to stimulate in American youth 
zeal and enthusiasm for democracy. 

Recognize that a way of life cannot 
be long loved by millions who under it 
remain unfed, ill-clothed, ill-housed, job- 
less, and frustrated. 

Teach that the ideals and practice of 
freedom are more precious even than 
peace. 

Recognize that democracy resides in 
the behavior, feelings, thoughts, and ac- 
tions of the people, not in legalistic 
agencies. 

Teach pupils respect for all cultures, 
races, religions, and classes whose way 
of life is based upon the dignity of hu- 
man personality. 

Strengthen their programs of health, 
physical education, and recreation that 
physical unfitness may be diminished. 

Make the spiritual and ethical values 
of the free way of life the rallying point 
for all education. 

Instil democratic discipline in youth 
by developing extensive programs of 
civic and vocational participation. 

Teach that, great as are the sacrifices 
which may be necessary in this crisis, 
the postwar period will call for equally 
great sacrifice and for even greater 
understanding and imagination. 

Stress the conservation of the material 
and human resources of this nation. 

Give serious curriculum consideration 
to the problems of postwar reconstruc- 
tion. 

Take special care in dealing with the 
critical uncertainties of our time to 


adapt teaching to the readiness of the 
children. 


Practicing Democracy within Our Schools 


Jesse H. NEw ton, professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
chairman 

L. H. MAaxweE Lt, assistant secy., Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, coordinator 
The central principle of democracy is 

respect for individual personality. The 
final test of democracy in education, 
therefore, is how the individual child is 
regarded and treated, what opportuni- 
ties he has to grow into a satisfying life, 
regardless of circumstances of economic 
status, place of residence, or race. 

Education for democracy requires 
both understanding of democracy and 
practice in living democratically. Nei- 
ther can be achieved without the other. 

Education should emphasize the so- 
cial responsibility entailed by every 
privilege, including the privilege of edu- 
cation itself. 

Democracy is unique, in that it en- 
courages and aids everyone to develop 
his capacities for leadership, and does 
not restrict leadership to a class or party. 

Teachers properly take part in policy- 
making in the fields of organization and 
life of the school, curriculum planning, 
design of building, and personnel ad- 
ministration. 

Whether in classroom or other activi- 
ties, it should be a matter of sharing 
rather than “all or no” responsibility. 
The extent of the pupils’ sharing should 
be conditioned by their maturity and 
previous experience. 

Participation alone is not enough. 
Pupils should learn how democracy at 
large works and gain a lasting apprecia- 
tion of the blessings of liberty our coun- 
try affords. 

Citizenshipintheschool should be con- 
tinuous with community citizenship. 

Democratic education calls for equali- 
zation of educational opportunities 
among and within the states. 


HREE NATIONAL SEMINARS were a feature of the Boston convention. They dealt with critical 
problems confronting the teaching profession. One person from each state and territory was 
selected as a member of each seminar. Auditors were invited and all sessions—June 30, July 1 and 


2—were well attended. Discussions were lively. Excerpts from the seminar reports are given here, 


A Unified Public Relations Program 


Otis A. Crossy, director of public rela. 
tions, Detroit, Michigan, chairman 


Betmont Farwey, director, Public Rela. 
tions, NEA, coordinator 


It is imperative that steps should be | 


taken to help teachers and adminis. 
trators in their attempt to become more 


efficient public relations agents. The be. | 
ginning of such help should be found | 


in the pre- and inservice teacher train- 
ing institutions where course work in 
public relations should be required. 
Since schools are organized to serve 
all the public, any interpretation pro- 
gram should include a_ continuous 
survey of public likes and dislikes con- 
cerning the educational program. Every 
attempt should be made to catalog, 
study, and counsel the leaders of dissent. 
In order to address or otherwise con- 


' 
: 
: 


tact the lay public in an_ intelligent] 


manner, a foundation-stone of first im- 


portance is that of terminology which) 
will translate professional jargon and| 


nomenclature into terms that the aver 
age man and woman can understand. 
Personal contact is of first importance 
in any program of school public rela 
tions. It is recommended that qualified 
speakers in the national and state fields 
be made available to the profession and 
lay public. Local speaker bureaus should 
be established. 

Any program of school public rele 
tions should be presented as a contint 
ous community service. Such a pro 
gram must include civic leadership and 
complete presentation and understand 
ing of the schools’ numerous services. 

In order that the schools may met 
the competition of the day, it is recom 
mended that the methods of commert 
and industry in promoting their proé 
uct thru public relations be studied 
and the findings made available to th 
profession of education. 
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be decided in the long run not 

merely by the nation that has the 
best army and air force and navy and 
natural economic resources. The victory 
will go to the nation which can beget 
and sustain the deepest and clearest con- 
viction, the most profound inner co- 
hesion, the greatest moral prestige. 

Now if the United States is going to 
win in this great struggle, which may 
turn out to be a long stretch of straining 
competition in economics and morale 
for ten or thirty years, we must measure 
our power with candid realism. 

There is no field in which it is more 
necessary for us to do this than in rela- 
tion to the Negro. The Negro child, in 
the year of our Lord 1941, in the great- 
est democracy in the world, is a mem- 
ber of an economic caste. Three million 
Negroes are rooted as tenants on the 
one-crop cotton plantations characteris- 
tic of slave days. The total annual cash 
income for hundreds of thousands of 
them is about $92; and it lies upon the 
palm of their hand like snow on the 
dusty desert. It stays there for an hour 
or two, and then says, “Goodbye, John; 
I'm going down to the company store 
to pay for the fat meat, corn bread, and 
molasses you've been eating all winter.” 

Two-thirds of all of the Negroes that 
live in the South are still living upon 
and working around the one-crop cot- 
ton system; and while some own their 
homes, most have not gotten hold of 
enough modern machinery and intelli- 
gent understanding of soils and crop 
rotation to get their heads above the 
water of minimum independence. When 
they come to town, as thousands have 
done in the last few years, to make a 
livelihood, 85 percent find themselves 
confined to the most menial and un- 
skilled occupations. The Negro has 
been gradually and deliberately excluded 
from such simple skilled occupations as 
carpentry, bricklaying, and plumbing. 
And there are only a handful of Ne- 
groes in the entire public service of the 
United States above the positions of jan- 


tors, messengers, and elevator oper- 
ators, 


Té ouTcoME of the war is going to 


In Baltimore we found a firm manu- 
facturing airplanes with a $340,000,000 


President Mordecai W. Johnson 


Howard University, Washington, D. C. 


order from the federal government, 
which had refused to use any Negro 
employees. That firm was asking the 
government to import white laborers to 
work in the factory because it had ex- 
hausted the supply but it would not use 
the Negro laborers living in Baltimore! 

So difficult did the situation become 
recently that Negroes, desperate, sent 
messages over the country saying, “Let 
is march down to Washington. Our 
fellow countrymen don’t know what we 
are suffering. Let us march down and 
let the people see us out of jobs. In the 
very m>ment when the government is 
crying aloud to God and the world 
about its belief in the sacredness of in- 
dividual human rights, and is spending 


billions of dollars for defense, we can- , 


not even get a job in defense industries.” 

The Negro in America is a part of an 
educational caste. We are spending on 
1,125,000 Negro children in the six or 
seven states in which nearly two-thirds 
of the Negro children go to school— 
about $7.50 a child, as against $75 for 
the nation, and $86 to $100 in the most 
advanced states. Between 800,000 and 
goo,000 Negro boys and girls who ought 
to be in highschool are not in school— 
thousands because there is no highschool 
where they live. 

When a Negro child does go to 
school, what kind of a teacher does he 
meet? In five states in which over a 
million Negro children go to school, 
here is the average teacher’s salary for 
Negroes: Georgia, $282 a year; Missis- 
sippi, $247; South Carolina, $302; Ala- 
bama, $328; Arkansas, $316. What kind 
of a teacher can any humanbeing be 
under those circumstances? 

In all that entire area the percapita 
expenditure on Negro school buildings 
is $36 a child. Do you wonder that the 
Negro child gets discouraged? Fifty- 
five out of 100 drop out before they 
reach the fifth grade; five out of 100 
complete highschool; and only one out 
of 300 sees the inside of a college. The 
Negro child is a part of an intellectual 
caste, enforced by the government it- 
self—I wish I could say only the state 


governments, but the funds of the fed- 
eral government are used substantially 
in this same way. 

The Negro child is a member of a 
political caste unable to get its hand on 
the instrumentalities whereby it could 
change these conditions. In the entire 
area I am speaking of, there is only a 
handful of Negro voters, and every de- 
vice known to th: skilful mind is used 
to keep him from coming to the polls. 

So in 1941, when we are going out 
calling upon God for help to save the 
world for democracy, with our left hand 
behind us we are cramming a minority 
of nine million people into segregated 
areas of economic activity, keeping them 
in the menial caste, keeping their chil- 
dren down by incomprehensibly low ed- 
ucational expenditures, depriving them 
almost universally of the right to vote. 
How can God hear us when we cry, 
“Oh, God, give us the strength to stand 
off the enemies of individual human 
life; give us the power of Thy pro- 
tection because we love Thee”? 

The conditions which we have main- 
tained in order to have a docile group 
of humanbeings to raise cotton have not 
only kept three million Negroes down 
in the rut of tenantry, but have drawn 
five and a half million “poor white” 
people down into the same condition 
and have weakened the economic struc- 
ture of the entire South. The conse- 
quence is that over the entire South the 
average percapita income is $314, half 
the percapita income of this nation. 

The economic conditions which we 
have maintained for 75 years have de- 
prived the South of the economic power 
to support a highly efficient educational 
system, even for white children. The 
average Southern state’s taxes are as 
heavy in proportion as the most ad- 
vanced state of this Union, but the best 
that they can do for white children in 
ten Southern states is $37.87. 

The same measures which have pro- 
duced political castedom for the Negro 
child have produced it for the white 
boy and girl. In the election of 1936 the 
total turnout at the polls in all the states 
I am speaking of, white and black, was 
less than 25 percent of the population. 

In this entire area, 36 million people, 
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white and black, have never experienced 
the democratic system. They have been 
ruled over by a limited political oligarchy 
for over 300 years, an oligarchy rest- 
ing upon the suffrage of less than 25 
percent of the Southern people. The 
most the North and East and West 
have done to settle this problem is a 
little philanthropy, and a few mission- 
ary teachers. 

What we are looking at is a disease 
in the most vital part of the nation’s 
life, a disease descended upon us from 
the slave system, which we have not had 
the political courage or the economic 
and intellectual strength to overcome. 
And in the most critical period of our 
history it threatens to kill democracy 
within herself while she is fighting with 
all of her life against enemies on the 
outside. The whole nation must rejoin 
the South in a crusade to use all our 
wisdom and resources to wipe out the 
results of this system. 

My people are more discouraged than 
they have been since they were emanci- 
pated from slavery. They would not be- 
tray this nation, undermine her eco- 
nomic life, or betray her military secrets. 
But it is too much to ask of a man to die 
when he can find no work to do even in 
defense industries, when his children 
are not fed, physically or intellectu- 
ally, when they are barred from demo- 


AT BOSTON 


cratic institutions. Under those circum- 
stances, a man can be forgiven if when 
he wants to cry, “Glory be to God for 
my country,” his voice dies in his throat. 
This is happening to what has been the 
most loyal group of citizens. In every 
previous war of this country, Negroes 
have not only fought, but, while they 
died, they have sung in prophetic devo- 
tion to a country that intended to make 
them free. But how can a man keep on 
singing in a land where men declare 
holy things for themselves and their 
children, and take it away from his chil- 
dren before his very eyes? 

What do you suppose Mr. Hitler is 
going to do about all this when he puts 
his eye on our relationship with South 
America? We have a great program to 
bind all the Americas in one fellowship. 
There are Negroes and Indians all over 
the South and Central American states. 
Those people are suspicious toward us. 
How can they believe we mean what 
we say, when they see the way we are 
treating our helpless minority of ten 
million Negroes? Do you think Mr. 
Hitler will not raise that question with 
Mexico, with Nicaragua, with Brazil? 
Has he not already raised it with Pan- 
ama? He will laugh us to scorn up and 
down the shores of the Americas. 

Oklahoma and Missouri, to try to do 
justice to the Negro in education, have 





OF ALL worps, that which best expresses the meaning of high morale is the 





put up a greater percapita expenditure | 


for Negro children than white. That 


does not mean merely the equalization | 


of funds, but a vast contribution to the | 


morale of human relations. The time 


has come when all the states must make | 
an educational program for helping the | 
South. We must, without delay, put | 
thru Congress a federal measure to bring | 


financial assistance to the Southern 
states in building up a firstclass school 
system. It is suicidal to delay. 

You who are in the North, the East, 
and the West, in your schools, in your 
industries, in your churches, in your 
political and public life, do what you 
can this year to see to it that the Negro 
is respected and has a humanbeing’s 
chance. If we do that, we can, in ten 
years, change this most pessimistic as- 


pect of our life into one of the most | 


hopeful and prestige-producing aspects 
of all American existence. 

God must have seen what enormous 
resources we were going to have in this 
country. Lest we should go to dryrot, 


he put among us as one-tenth of the | 


population ten millions of the most dis- 
advantaged humanbeings in the world 
and made it impossible for us to suc- 
ceed unless we carry them with us. If 
110,000,000 white people, with their vast 
resources and democratic and Christian 
convictions, can make these ten million 


Negroes stand up erect and grow into | 


freedom and sustained individuality, we | 


will have created the most inspiring 
precedent in human history. And we 
will have commended ourselves to the 


word courage; not courage in the sense opposed to fear, but in the sense opposed 


. ° . , . . “nc ¢ ark peop 
to discouragement. Morale means adhering to a course of action, with firm resolu- confidence of all the dark peoples, 


smaller nations, and minority peoples 
in the world.—From an address before 
the Boston convention, NEA. [This is 
being reprinted and will be made avail- 
able as Personal Growth Leaflet 107.] 


tion and total resourcefulness. It is not merely a question of suffering without com- 
plaint, but of “carrying on” when it would be easier to give up. 


—RALPH BARTON PERRY 
Professor of Philosophy, Harvard University 
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PROBLEMS in HEALTHFUL LIVING 


Faneuil Hall 


; ine 1s an obliga- 


tion upon public 
education to rouse 
and satisfy curiosity, 
and give basic infor- 
mation concerning all 
foods and drinks 
from among which 
the child may learn to choose what it 
must have and can afford compatible 


Dr. Haven Emerson 


College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
Columbia University, New York 


formance whether tested by the physical 
or psychical level. 

The effect commonly sought by the 
user of alcohol is a sense of subjective 
wellbeing, which is deceptive and tran- 





Much of the knowledge about al- 
cohol beyond its simple chemical and 
physical properties is difficult to teach 
to younger than highschool students. 
But only by gradual building up of 
informed and prepared minds in chil- 
dren of the early grades can the in- 
tricate effects of alcohol on human 
conduct and social behavior be taught 
in the latter years of schooling with 





— sient, and when past is likely to be fol- ; cee 
with its ambitions, necessities, and lowed by a deeper sense of inadequacy, any residue of reason and conviction 
are | satisfactions in life. or discouragement, than that from which left in the child’s mind when he meets 
dat | The content of such teaching should the drinker sought escape. challenges of a drinking environment. 
on | include information upon the chemi- The use of alcohol by persons suffer- No one else is in so favorable a posi- 
he | cal and physiological, the physical and ing from some sense of inferiority, or tion as teachers to give the truthful 
me | functional effects of alcohol on the Physical pain, or by those with weak story about alcohol. When teachers 
ke | humanbeing. This can best be begun characters or unstable nervous systems have done what the laws of many 
the by building upon knowledge of mat- tends to develop s craving and its a states specifically require of them, the 
on ter and its properties in the preparatory Ranta Sy Hinges an shes Soman dee, most ingenious of commercial adver- 
MZ" courses in physics, chemistry, home ot OF is tee ORE Ab a Bee tising will make but little impression. 
physics, chemistry, NOME centage, until the person becomes so —— F 
a economics, and nature study. With an habituated that he is no longer his own At a time when precision, speed, 
00] | understanding of its properties exter- master in the use of the narcotic. alertness, endurance, competence of 
| nally, its effects upon living things, Alcohol causes a considerable variety body and mind, are at a premium as 
Ast, | vegetable and animal, can be presented _ of diseased states and aggravates or con- the essentials for preservation of our 
ur | and experimented upon. tributes to the fatality of other and inter- form of government and a stable so- 
our | Since the chief effect of alcohol ‘urrent diseases. Its use causes many ciety, it must be evident that tolerance 
jou upon the human organism is thru its deaths and is responsible ——— pt of alcohol, which invariably dulls the 
gf0 action upon the brain and spinal cord, POO" of the admissions of inmates of mind and slows the body, weakens the 
g's demonstration of its action on any eee Sie eae Shae. conscience and makes men vulnerable 
ten other creature is impracticable. We More could be said of the economic, _ to disease, is unpatriotic and sometimes 
as | come then to the necessity of referring social, and psychological effects of al- _ treasonable. 
ost | to the evidence of experimental medi- cohol as it is manufactured and dis- The question educators can help to 
ects | cine and social experience, which are _ tributed—the social costs of caring for answer is whether life is better worth 
|} in entire agreement and ready at hand _ the alcoholic and his crimes. Much _ living with a body and mind free for 
ous | in simple authoritative form, free from could be taught of the effect of even their most capable expressions of in- 
this the bias of emotion or propaganda. very small amounts of alcohol on the _ dividual and collective liberty, or in a 
rot, | Some of the facts which every child driver of an automobile or airplane or state of intermittent narcosis where 
the | should know from his own conviction locomotive and of the measures used depression of the mind makes inferior 
dis- of the truth of the evidence he has been _to detect alcohol in the blood, of an _ the quality of human behavior—From 
tld | exposed to, are: amount too small to be noticeable by an address before the Boston conven- 
sUC- the average layman. tion, NEA. 
It | The effect sought and found from the 
vast | Use of alcoholic beverages of any strength 
call is due to ethyl alcohol, a narcotic drug HEARD AT BOSTON 
sa which removes inhibitions by depressing saad 
the functions of the brain. Its use has not I BELIEVE in the garden as a part of the school because civilization began in a 
a, | been found to improve any of the bodily garden; because happiness, which we all seek, and service which we all ought to 
ee | functions of a healthy person. It is in no render, commenced in a garden. The garden provides the proper kind of exercise; 
mg respect useful or necessary as a food for it gives us the open air and the sky and the stars; it brings to our nostrils the 
we healthy persons. Its use tends to increase perfume of flowers; it quickens our appetites in order that we may enjoy the 
the | disease and accidents and contributes to ° . : 
at luscious fruit that comes from the trees, or the splendid vegetables that grow out 
les, | shortening the length of life. It has a par- : ; h a ES hi } ke li j 
sles ticularly harmful effect on persons with- of the soil. It gives us the opportunity to live with those things that make ife, anc 
ae out mature and stable nervous systems. that develop it. Certainly training in a garden should be a part of the transmission 
i The effects of alcohol upon the drinker of our culture. 
a) are best studied in his changes of con- —WILLIs A. SUTTON 
| duct, which reveal inferiority of per- Superintendent of Schools, Atlanta 
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OPPOSING VIEWPOINTS on FOREIGN POLICY 


EDITORIAL NOTE—U. S. Senators Gerald 
P. Nye of North Dakota and Claude 
Pepper of Florida presented during the 
Boston convention opposing views of our 
country’s place in the present world situ- 


ation. The following paragraphs are from 





their rebuttal speeches. 


Old North Church 
Boston 


Senator Nye 


I should like to remind you of a situation that is best por- 
trayed by my good Scandinavian friend, Ole, out in North 
Dakota, who tells about another Ole’s coming to this coun- 
try, looking for a job. He found one in a saw mill up in the 
northern part of Minnesota. The boss said, “Ole, you don’t 
go on the patrol today. Get acquainted in the mill and at 
eight oclock tomorrow morning you go on patrol.” Well, 
Ole spent the day getting acquainted in the mill, and when 
he came up to that great, modern, speeding bandsaw, he be- 
came so fascinated he could not move his eyes from it. The 
boss paid no particular attention until he heard an awful 
commotion over in Ole’s direction. He turned just in time 
to see Ole dancing, prancing around, yelling bloody murder, 
with his right hand gripped in his left and blood spurting 
up to the ceiling. Ole looked at the forefinger of his 
right hand. The boss said, “How in the world did that hap- 
pen?” Ole replied, “That’s what I would like to know. I was 
just standing there, almost as I am standing here now, look- 
ing at that buzz-saw, and I wanted to feel of it and I did— 
just like this. Yeewhiz, there goes another one!” 

That is a fine portrayal of your Uncle Sam in this hour, 
trying to see how near he can get to those fires of hate and 
fear and jealousy in Europe without getting burned again 
as badly as he got burned the last time. Oh, it was another 
day; it was not Hitler who had to be destroyed and elimi- 
nated; it was the Kaiser. “Get the Kaiser! Get the Kaiser! 
He is going to ruin the whole world if we don’t do it!” So 
we went out and “got the Kaiser,” but in getting him we 
proclaimed our fine, lofty, grand purposes that we were go- 


HEARD AT BOSTON 


A YOUNG MAN rushed across the campus for an eight oclock class, and as he 


down at the peace table and had a hand in writing the dic. 
tates of peace. We found that every cause we said we had 
been fighting for had been a lost cause without one excep. 
tion. We had not won a single, solitary thing we had said 
we were fighting for. 

The Indians have the words for explaining the kind of | 
things we listen to today—the lofty sounding causes that | 
are involved. In the light of what has been our experience, 
the Indian says, “White man fool Indian once; shame on 
White Man. White Man fool Indian twice; shame on 
Indian.” 


ing to accomplish for the world. We won the war and sat 


Senator Pepper 


I can illustrate America’s place and position today in a 
story which took place in Georgia. A friend of mine from 
the North, visiting in southern Georgia, went to see an old 
patriot in the community. The visitor asked, “Were you in 
the Civil War?” The old man hesitated a moment, and 
then rather reluctantly said, “Yes—too late. My family is 
not a Quaker family, but we did not believe in war, and we 
said—my father, my brothers, and I—that we would never 
participate in war unless it reached our home. Well, the 
Civil War started, and I heard about it, but it was way up in 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina. It was not down 
here in our home, and we decided it was not our war. 

“One day we heard the war had gotten to Atlanta, and 
we sat down and had a conference about it, but we still de- 
cided that it was eighty miles away from our home, and 
still was not our war. One afternoon we looked up the little | 
road above our house, and there, coming rapidly toward us, | 
was one of General Johnson’s men fleeing before the ad-| 
vancing army of General Sherma: He told us Sherman's 
army was already on the edge of our neighborhood, just on 
the other side of the little community creek. My brothers 
and I told him we wanted to join up. 

“We went over to the side of a little hill overlooking this 
creek. There were about two hundred of us altogether, and 
over there was the army of the opposing forces. We knew 
we could not do very much with them, but we got a good 
many of them, and they got a good 
many of us. Finally we had to retreat. 
I never shall forget how the old house 
looked as we passed by. 

“You know what happened. The army 
of the invaders swept on across our land. 





came around the building buttoning his vest, and not looking where he was going, 
he nearly knocked a woman down. He stopped and apologized profusely, saying, 
“You, see, madam, I am in Professor Blank’s class and if we are half a minute 
late, he bawls the life out of us.” “Young man,” said the lady, “do you know who 
1 am?” “No, madam, | do not.” “Well, I am the wife of Professor Blank.” If he 
had been a graduate of the traditional school, he would have been floored, but he 
was equal to the occasion and said, “Madam, do you know who I am?” “No, I 
certainly do not.” He said, “Thank God for that,” and rushed off. 
—wW. HOWARD PILLSBURY 
President, AASA 


Finally my brothers and I came back— 
the old folks never did get back. We 
found that the house had been burned 
down, the buildings destroyed, the 


fences burned. There was nothing but | 


parched earth where the old home had 
been. 

“That is what I meant, I guess, when 
I said I suppose we joined up too late.” 


ee 
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GREETINGS, 


New I eacher! 


o———= 


MARIE V. HOWES 


Dean of Girls, Euclid Central 
Highschool, Euclid, Ohio 


LL, how was it, the first day 
of school? Was your heart 
beating a staccato? Were your 


knees knocking? Did you know, back 
in your student days, that perhaps the 
teacher standing before you on her 
first day of teaching, felt just that way? 
You understand her better now. 

Your first days of teaching bring 
back memories. As you pause in retro- 
spect, do you find some teachers to 
whom you are most grateful? Did a 
teacher encourage you to hitch your 
wagon to a star and to ride to the 
heights of accomplishment in spite of 
environment, physical handicap, or the 
jealous criticism of others? Was it a 
teacher who helped you to govern your 
changeableness of moods, your extreme 
sensitivity, or disagreeable temper? 
Did a teacher help you to cultivate 
cheerfulness and kindliness? 

Remembering those teachers who 
helped you, you in turn will be able 
to give inspiration to others. On the 
other hand, if you did not have such 
teachers, you will be all the more de- 
termined to give what you did not 
receive. Adjust your teaching to the 
needs of your pupils. Give more atten- 
tion to emotional and social attitudes. 
Never let a day go by without having 
helped someone in personal adjust- 
ment. 

Every day of your life as a teacher, 
take stock of yourself. It is impossible 
for you to help youth unless you your- 
self are a wellrounded, welladjusted 
individual. You need a pleasing per- 
sonality based upon qualities within— 
considerateness, kindness, patience, un- 
derstanding, politeness. Do you refrain 
from being too opinionated? Have 
you a controllable temper? How’s your 
sense of humor? Instead of becoming 
antagonistic, relax and see the pupils’ 
viewpoint when they laugh. 

Is your voice pleasing, low, melo- 
dious, unaffected, without annoyances 
such as nasality or whining? Do you 
have confidence in yourself? Any time 





you don’t, the students will detect it 
and play upon it. Do you have self- 
respect? Students respect those who 
respect themselves—but, oh, how they 
dislike a teacher who “thinks too much 
of herself.” 

Do you have a reverence for the re- 
ligion and ideals of others? Do you 
keep in mind always the traditions, 
religions, cultures, and nationalities in 
the community? Can you keep still 
about your personal life, your person- 
ality clashes with other teachers, your 
troubles with other students? Do you 
have a professional sense of ethics, 
which keeps you from condemning a 
teacher or the school system before 
students? Do you accept criticism from 
students, teachers, and superiors gra- 
ciously and, if it is just, profit by it? 

It takes time to become a good 
teacher, for we learn much with each 
new child, each new experience. A 
quick observation and a sensitiveness 
to student reaction will help you to 
learn fast. You'll learn, for instance, 
that the child “on the other side of the 
railroad tracks,” the one with fewer 
clothes and less money, or the homely 
or bashful child is quickest to sense 
partiality. You may have the thrill of 
watching such a child blossom because 
you encouraged her, gave her responsi- 
bilities and thru them selfconfidence. 

Be friendly with all of your students, 
but intimate with none. It is so easy 
to call upon the bright, alert pupil 
again and again. It takes will power 
and patience to “draw” upon the un- 
responsive, but it pays. 

Before criticizing a child, consider 
the causes for his action or attitude. 
And if you must reprove one, do it 
while you are alone with him. Don’t 
torture his heart and pride before the 





others, and in so doing, lose the re- 
spect his classmates have for you. Save 
your sarcastic remarks for the privacy of 
your own room. Approach every inci- 
dent with your emotions under control. 

How you despised the nagging 
teacher! Remember? And that com- 
plaining one—how you detested her! 
And you wouldn’t for the world be 
like that preachy one who was always 
finding the moral in everything. You 
obeyed dictatorial Miss Smith, but re- 
member what you and “the kids” said 
about her in the gym lockers? You'll 
never be like that, you hope. 

Be tolerant. Many students will have 
late papers. Many will have idiosyn- 
crasies, but so have you. Only the 
Quaker who said to his wife, “Every- 
one is queer except thee and me, and 
sometimes methinks thou art a little 
queer,” is immune. One mistake is not 
a yardstick of a child’s character. 

Make the room cheerful, not only in 
appearance but in atmosphere. Let 
those who enter the room feel a spirit 
of friendliness and cooperation. If you 
feel grouchy, leave the room and get 
a drink of water and a new slant on 
things. You have no right to allow 
your private life, personal prejudices, 
physical health, or anger at one student 
to color your disposition. Remain 
young. One of the joys of teaching is 
the extension of youth thru vicarious 
experience around young people, and 
the continuous, contagious challenge 
of their exuberance. See thru their eyes 
and you will stay young in spirit tho 
you may be sixty. 

Remember always 
the days of your 
youth. Kindle the 
vividness of mem- 
ory so that you may 
always understand 
the young. Your re- 
ward will be, “Boy, 
she was great!” 









Photo, courtesy New York City 
Public Schools 











Cost of Education in 42 States—I930-1940 


SINCE 1930— Have SCHOOL EXPENDITURES been a larger ot a smaller Proportion 
of the total expenditures of state governments? 


24 STATES 
GAVE LESS 


Each complete file represents 
5 state governments 


Figures for one state were incomplete 









Education 





Luxuries 


Each circle represents 1 billion dollars 


HE PERIOD from 1930 to 1940 was one 

of expansion in state activity and 
state spending. State governments as- 
sumed an increasing responsibility for 
the financing of certain “old-line” func- 
tions but also hastened to provide for 
new types of social services. 

Friends of public education began to 
ask: “Did education as a function of 
state government hold its own, or lose 
ground in relation to other state func- 
tions?” 

The expenditures of 42 states and 
Hawaii were studied and reported in 
the May 1941 NEA Research Bulletin. 
At the end of the decade all but three 


LUXURIES and EDUCATION—1938 


r+] ag < ($2,564,418,760) 


17 STATES 
GAVE MORE 


LEVEL OF 1930 


SINCE 1930—How many states have given relatively more or [ess 
of the total state expenditures to RELIEF 7 


NONE GAVE LESS 


($7,639,529,000) 


state governments were spending /arger 
amounts for elementary and secondary 
schools than they had been spending in 
1930. But the expenditures for schools 
by 24 state governments constituted a 
smaller proportion of total state expendi- 
tures at the end than at the beginning 
of the decade. 

In contrast, every one of the states in- 
creased not only the amounts but the 
percent of total state expenditures used 
for relief purposes. 

Highway expenditures increased in 
actual amounts during the period stud- 
ied but the percent of total state expendi- 


‘tures used for highways declined in all 


Some of the LUXURIES considered 


Alcoholic beverages oe +] °o ‘ 


Tobacco 


ALL OF THE 42 
STATES CONSIDERED 
GAVE MORE 


LEVEL OF 1930 















($3,444,000,000) 









° < ($1,722,000,000) 


@ = € 181,438,000,000) 


Each circle represents 
1 billion dollars 


| 


but five states and Hawaii. Even after 
this loss of position, highways repre | 
sented the foremost item of state expenst | 
in 27 states. 

The people of the United States are 
estimated to have spent over 7'/, billion 
dollars in 1938 for the consumption o 
certain goods and services frequently 
designated as “luxuries” or “nonessen- 
tials.” This amount is far in excess of ex 
penditures for public education; in most 
states the total cost of the state gover? 
ment was less than the private expendi 
tures for luxuries. 
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ens the cause of human freedom 

with catastrophe. In its assaults 
upon mankind totalitarianism in its 
several forms has developed a strategy 
which has proved terrifyingly effective. 
This strategy, which has evolved grad- 
ually from experience in Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, should be well understood 
by the American people. They must be 
on guard against it. This strategy em- 
braces at least eight elements: 


T= RISING TIDE Of despotism threat- 


[1] Organization of a disciplined 
party 

[2] Formulation of a “grand pro- 
gram 

[3] Appeal to idealism and heroism 

[4] Cultivation and utilization of 
human weaknesses 

[5] Undermining of social solidarity 

[6] Creation of confusion 

[7] Arousing and spreading of terror 

[8] Exploitation of the very proc- 
esses and virtues of democracy. 


The first and most fundamental ele- 
ment in the totalitarian strategy is the 
organization of a thoroly disciplined 
party. This party is totally unlike the 
political parties of democratic states. In 
the launching of a program, in the 
assassination of the character of an op- 
ponent, in the advancement of its pur- 
poses, it moves with the coordination of 
a welltrained army, being capable of 
changing its course at a moment’s 
notice. The party exacts from the mem- 
ber unquestioned obedience and loy- 
alty. In return it gives him a life pur- 
pose and assumes guardianship of his 
mind and morals. Such a party, if ably 
led, can achieve striking results in any 
society whose institutions are working 
badly. In a democratic society, where it 
is free to operate under the protection 
of the Bill of Rights, it may be amaz- 
ingly successful in the pursuit of its ne- 
farious purposes. 

The second element of totalitarian 
strategy is the formulation and drama- 
tization of a“ grand program” for deal- 
ing completely and finally with the eco- 


The Strategy of the Dictators 


Eprrorita Note—This article is taken from “The Education of 


Free Men in American Democracy,’ recently issued by the Edu- 


cational Policies Commission. Against the background of a rising 


tide of despotism, this volume charts the knowledge, loyalty, and 


discipline necessary if a society of free men is to endure. The price 


of the book is 50¢ per copy; quantity discounts. Order from the 
Commission, 1201 Sixteenth St., Washington, D. C. This article 


has been reprinted and is available as Personal Growth Leaflet 67. 


nomic and political crisis—a program 
which may embrace the entire earth 
and the establishment of a “new order” 
to endure “for a thousand years.” Altho 
such a program contains features which 
are unattractive or even abhorrent to 
persons of liberal and humane senti- 
ments, it invariably represents a bold 
and vigorous attack upon problems 
which are uppermost in the thoughts of 
great masses of people. In comparison 
with the honest proposals of responsible 
statesmen in a democracy, it assumes an 
aspect of grandeur and authority that 
arouses hope and evokes enthusiasm. 
To the anxious spirit, if conditions are 
sufficiently disturbing and critical, it 
offers a temporary refuge from the in- 
securities of the world. 

The third element of totalitarian 
strategy is the appeal to heroism and 
idealism. Each of the dictatorships ad- 
vances a social faith which, however 
hostile to democratic values, presents to 
its followers a challenging concept of 
life. Each knows that men despair, not 
when asked to endure privations but 
when condemned to a role of futility. 
The more idealistic youth of today are 
asking not for a dole but for the oppor- 
tunity to give their lives to a worthy 
cause. Many feel the lure of totalitarian 
doctrines, not because they desire to 
follow the easy course, but because they 
feel the challenge of bold proposals and 
daring leadership. One of the major 
tragedies of the present epoch is the fact 
that men of tyrannical purpose have 


succeeded in directing the noble dis- 
positions of youth to the overthrow of 
free institutions and the founding of 
regimes of violence. 

The fourth element of totalitarian 
strategy is the systematic cultivation 
and utilization of human weaknesses. 
First the dictators have cultivated 
hatred toward class, race, or religion as 
a means of social control. By arousing 
a common hatred in a people, it is pos- 
sible to lead them both against the ob- 
ject of hatred and in other directions. 
A second weakness exploited by the 
dictators is the sadistic tendency to ex- 
perience pleasure in the torture and 
suffering of others. By presenting the 
victim, whether person, class, race, or 
sect, in the guise of a dangerous and 
vicious enemy, the satisfaction of sadis- 
tic impulses is given the stamp of right- 
eousness. A third human weakness cul- 
tivated by the dictators is the tendency 
to worship power and the symbols of 
power. By such worship, particularly 
in times of great stress, men apparently 
achieve for themselves a sense of se- 
curity. 

The fifth element of totalitarian strat- 
egy is the undermining of the solidarity 
of the defenders of democracy. System- 
atic efforts are made to arouse class, 
racial, national, and religious hatreds 
and prejudices. Since such hatreds and 
prejudices are present in latent or active 
form in every complex society in every 
age, the task is never difficult. In con- 
temporary American society, with its 
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great social, religious, and cultural di- 
versity and with its inequalities among 
classes and groups, the task might be 
easy. If the representatives of totali- 
tarian movements actually believe their 
own hate-producing propaganda, as 
they doubtless do in some cases, then is 
their propaganda the more effective. 
They know, moreover, that a nation di- 
vided into bitter warring factions, rec- 
ognizing no common loyalties and obli- 
gations, will not long maintain the 
morale to endure. 

The sixth element of totalitarian 
strategy is the creation of confusion. 
This end is achieved in part by the 
arousal of hatreds and the undermining 
of solidarity already noted. Where 
emotions run high and differences 
are fomented, confusion is certain 
to arise. 

But much more is done to serve this 
purpose directly. The opposing brands 
of totalitarianism wage fierce war on 
one another and inject their own antag- 
onisms into ali disputes and controver- 
sies. Efforts are made to convince the 
people that the battle for democracy is 
lost and that they must choose between 
the rival totalitarian movements. Con- 
fusion is further confounded when the 
Communists call every critic a Fascist, 
or a Nazi; the Fascists and Nazis brand 
all opponents Communists; and the 
harried friends of democracy consign 
one another to the Communist, Fascist, 
or Nazi camps. 

The seventh element of totalitarian 
strategy is the arousing and spreading 
of terror. On the one hand, people are 
persuaded to believe the most fantastic 
tales about the savage actions or inten- 
tions of some adversary, that a “red 
network” permeating all institutions is 
plotting the violent overthrow of gov- 
ernment, or that a small neighboring 
state is bent on aggression and con- 
quest. On the other hand, equally fan- 
tastic tales are circulated about the 
power and omniscience of a given to- 
talitarian movement—that it possesses 
unlimited resources and men, that it 
has secret weapons of devastating prop- 
erties, that it has a spy in every factory 
and village, that its “great leader” never 
makes a mistake. It proclaims the 
doctrine of the inevitable failure of 
democratic processes and of the in- 
evitable triumph of violence and dic- 
tatorship. 


The eighth and last element in this 
strategy is the exploitation of the proc- 
esses and virtues of democracy—the 
processes of free speech, press, assem- 
blage, and organization; the virtues of 
tolerance, fairness, and honesty. Com- 
munists, Fascists, and Nazis alike, tho 
mocking these processes and virtues as 
essentially fraudulent or as evidence of 
decadence, and tho frankly announcing 
the intention of destroying them on 
achieving power, demand for them- 
selves the full protection of the Bill of 
Rights and the unqualified enjoyment 
of all the liberties characteristic of a 
free society. They fight bitterly for the 
right to employ these liberties to defend 
the tyrannies of their favorite dictator- 
ships abroad and to inaugurate regimes 
of suppression at home. This is un- 
doubtedly the crowning irony of the 
totalitarian strategy. 


The American People on Trial 


The ruthlessness, ingenuity, and ma- 
lignity of the totalitarian strategy have 
placed free people everywhere on trial. 
This is clear. Yet it is those who profess 
democratic ideals, and not the ideals 
themselves, that are on trial. The values 
and hopes of democracy will never die. 
They rise serene and timeless above the 
conflicts and weaknesses of any single 
generation of men. Disaster will come 
only if the American people themselves 
refuse to take steps to practice and de- 
fend the ways of democracy. A catalog 
of factors that have made totalitarian 
successes possible in other countries is 
diverse and instructive: Selfishness, 
lack of devotion to the common wel- 
fare, a false sense of security, unaware- 
ness of the threat of spies and internal 
aggression, inability to resist propa- 
ganda, absence of leadership, failure to 
understand the crisis, lack of national 
unity. 


America’s Response to the 
Dictators 


In addition to meeting the obvious 
need for armed defense, American de- 
mocracy must achieve at least the fol- 
lowing four objectives if it is to be an 
effective force in the gigantic con- 
flict between the two opposing philos- 
ophies of life involved in the present 
crisis. 


[1] A greater measure of equality 
and security in economic condition and 





opportunity must be established. The 
extent to which millions are denied ma. 
terial and cultural necessities generates 
a sense of injustice and frustration 
which threatens national unity. Various 
racial, cultural, occupational, and re. 
gional minorities are the victims of 
want, privation, and discrimination, 
Only as the American people strive 
honestly and effectively to bring the 
facts of their life into harmony with 
their ideals will they be able to resist 
the assault of totalitarianism. 

[2] The general welfare and the 
long-time interests of society must be 
more fully safeguarded. Altho at peri- 
ods of their history, the American 'peo- 
ple have manifested great devotion to 
the common good, they have at times 
been too absorbed in their personal in- 
terests. This selfish and short-term pol- 
icy is written large in the slashed forests 
and eroded soils of the continent, in 
the too frequent corruption of govern- 
ment, in the tendency to accept or con- 
done gambling and racketeering in the 
necessities of life, in the indifference on 
the part of many citizens to the affairs 
of state, in the absence of a sufficient 
number of able men and women will- 
ing to devote themselves to the public 
service. In a totalitarian society the de- 
vices of the dictator may for a time 
gloss over these deficiencies. In a de- 
mocracy they cannot be ignored and 
must be met as potential sources of 
disaster. 

[3] A bold, honest, and dynamic 
leadership must be achieved. The lead- 
ers of free societies must fashion a pro- 
gram commensurate with the present 
crisis, designed to conserve and advance 
the cause of democracy. In particular, 
they must provide for young people 
that appeal to heroism and idealism 
which the dictators have perverted to 
the destruction of free institutions. 

[4] A greater measure of national 
unity on matters of principle, policy, 
and procedure must be achieved. \n 
normal times, the people of a democ- 
racy go to great lengths to make it easy 
for dissident opinions to be expressed. 
Yet the excess of a virtue may become 
a vice. There are times, and the present 
period in the United States is one of 
them, when discussion may be too pro- 
longed, when confusion may flourish 
dangerously, when lack of concern for 
the general welfare may be disastrous. 
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DISCIPLINE 
ls Simpler than It Seems 


HAROLD SAXE TUTTLE 
The College of the City of New York 


UR NINE-YEAR-OLD DAUGHTER has 
O been tardy at school repeatedly 
during the past few weeks. 

What can you suggest?” The speaker 
was one of a group in a child guidance 
conference. She did not give her name. 

The chairman smiled. “If you and 
Dr. Wood can’t solve your problem, 
I'm afraid no suggestion of mine 
would help!” 

Mrs. Wood colored a little, but was 
game. “I did not suppose you knew 
me. It does appear inconsistent for the 
wife of a child specialist to bring such 
a problem to a stranger in a group 
conference. Nevertheless I do want 
you to help us.” In spite of the ripple 
of amusement among the other ladies, 
Mrs. Wood kept her poise, for she was 
determined to find help in solving her 
problem. 

After a brief discussion the chairman 
suggested that nine-year-old Maple be 
quietly but firmly told on Thursday 
that she would be taken to an antici- 
pated movie on Friday night if she 
reached school on time in the morn- 
ing, but that she would not be per- 
mitted to go to a movie over the week- 
end if she were tardy. “Under no cir- 
cumstances break your word with her,” 
admonished the chairman. “If she 
fails on the first trial, repeat the an- 
nouncement for a later day. If she 
succeeds, require her next to be on 
time two days, then three, then five.” 

The following week Mrs. Wood re- 
ported complete success. “I fear we 
tried to make the situation too com- 
plex. If one follows a sound principle, 
discipline is simpler than it seems.” 

“You are right,” said the chairman. 
“I have a slogan that simplifies all 
discipline for me. It consists of just 
two words: Consistent consequences. 
That was the principle you used in 
correcting Maple’s habit of tardiness.” 

It would be a mistake to confuse the 
words “simple” and “easy.” The slo- 


gan is sound; it fits every 
case of discipline. But it 
is not easy to apply. When 
consequences are too se- 
vere or when they threat- 
en to set up permanent 
emotional disorders, the 
child must be sheltered. 
Every aspect of the situa- 
tion needs to be studied, 
every interest and habit 
of the child understood. 
But when administered 
with intelligent caution, 
the principle of consistent conse- 
quences clears up many confusing 
problems. 

“Anne,” said Mrs. Green to her fif- 
teen-year-old daughter, “I need your 
help this summer. Your sister is letting 
her temper get the best of her. To- 
gether we must help her gain self- 
control.” The next day was pleasant 
and the three went out on a delightful 
trip. Two days later Olive, the younger 
daughter, lost her temper. 

“Anne, are you nearly ready to 
start?” called her mother. 

“Where are you going?” 
Olive, interrupting her crying. 

“On a picnic,” said her mother 
quietly; “and we're not going to have 
anyone there with a temper that will 
interfere with our enjoyment.” And 
the two went without Olive. On the 
next pleasant day the three went to- 
gether; and again, several times. Mrs. 
Green took special care to see that both 
girls had a good time. Once again, but 
only once, did Olive lose her temper. 

The miracle of discipline wrought 
by Charles Rugh at Bay School can 
be told here only in fragment. Pat had 
been flogged thirty-four times by the 
previous principal; the new principal 
brought a new method. 

“Write the answers to these ques- 
tions,” directed Mr. Rugh when Pat 
began a disturbance. “[1] What did 


asked 





Courtesy Springfield ( Missourt ) Public Schools 


you do? [2] What harm did it do? 
[3] What are you going to do about 
it?” 

Pat made no move to write. “I ain’t 
goin’ to do anything about it. What 
are you goin’ to do?” he called out 
when he read the third question. 

“I can’t do anything about it; you’re 
the only one who can,” Mr. Rugh re- 
plied. For hours the boy sat apart 
from the other pupils before he dis- 
covered that floggings were to be pre- 
ferred to non-participation, for this 
brought no hero worship. At last he 
began to understand a bit of the truth 
in the principal’s strange reply. He 
answered the first two questions ac- 
ceptably; for the third he wrote “apolo- 
gize.” “You may apologize if you 
choose. I don’t ask you to. But if you 
do, the other pupils will admire you 
more for it.” Here was a suggestion of 
social status—the goal of inarticulate 
hunger. 

Yes, he would apologize. After long, 
hard thinking Pat’s face brightened. 
“I can see to it that the other fellows 
don’t make you any more trouble!” 

“Good! And you can do that better 
than anyone else!” 

More social status! Now he began 
to understand that he was in very truth 
the only one who could do anything 
about it. Mr. Rugh had won. Bay 
School developed order and school 
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spirit and pride. No corporal punish- 
ment was inflicted that year. A genius 
was required to effect the transforma- 
tion; but his principle was simple— 
consistent consequences! 

The most obvious truths are some- 
times hardest to see. We exhort chil- 
dren; we argue with them; we threaten 
them; we berate them. Still they do 
not improve their conduct. We are 
driven back to the old theological be- 
lief in total depravity. The answer is 
really much simpler. When a child 
finds an act satisfying he tends to re- 
peat it. When he finds an act annoying 
he tends to avoid it. 

The most profound discovery of psy- 
chology in recent years has been hid- 
den in technical verbiage. When feel- 
ings are associated with acts or goals, 
interests are changed without one’s 
knowledge. No word need be spoken. 
The incident need not be recalled. 
Pleasure or pain need not be antici- 
pated. No intellectual process is neces- 
sary. The changed tendency is stamped 
into the brain cells, ready to act auto- 
matically when a similar situation 
arises. Consistent consequences are ef- 
fective not because they are better re- 
membered but because they impress 
consistent impulses. 

Such learning is produced by attach- 
ing enjoyment directly to the pattern 
or attitude to be strengthened. Inez 
didn’t like history; she told her teacher 
so with no uncertain inflection. Her 
teacher knew that Inez liked fiction; 
she read three novels a week regularly. 
There suddenly appeared in the library 
a dozen new historical novels. Inez dis- 
covered them, drew them, read them. 
History was now couched in the form 
for which she had a strong liking. “I 
didn’t know history was so interest- 
ing!” she said to her teacher one day. 
But he gave no hint of the device he 
had utilized. Argument would have 
been useless; exhortation would have 
been wasted. Just to thaw the frigid 
historical material by the warmth al- 
ready present in her love of fiction 
wrought the change. 

Many of the habits and attitudes 
that are harinful to society are held 
tenaciously because criticism has asso- 
ciated unpleasantness with proposed 
good behavior. Further argument only 
intensifies the tenacity with which they 
are held. Often the part of wisdom is 


POINTS FOR PARENTS AND TEACHERS 
By Edyth Thomas Wallace 





NOT THIS 


MotHer—“I’ve told 
you before that I'd 
punish you if you 
left your blocks on 
the floor and I’m 
surely going to do 
it today if you go 
outdoors before you 
pick them up.” 


MoTHER—“You 
know the rule we al- 
ways follow, son—if 
you don’t put your 
blocks away one day 
you can’t play with 
them the next. The 
blocks must stay in 
the closet today.” 


A reasonable penalty, consistently im- 
posed, is a better teacher than a tirade 


of words carrying unfulfilled threats. 
By Permission of Register and Tribune Syndicate 


to create a change of interest without 
the child’s knowledge. “You can build 
a higher house if two of you work to- 
gether, and I think Benny will be will- 
ing to help you,” suggests the nursery- 
school teacher. So Johnny lets Benny 
play with the blocks—much more will- 
ingly than if commanded to do so. 

Conditioning, this sort of learning 
is coming to be called, not conditioning 
reflexes, the only type known in ani- 
mal psychology, but conditioning hab- 
its and attitudes, the higher, social ap- 
plication of the process. Conditioning 
is much more than tact or suggestion, 
more even than proper motivation. 
All these are needed; but they are not 
enough. One must carefully determine 
just what form of behavior is desired. 

That is a serious responsibility—for, 
by conditioning, the attitude or habit 
can be permanently fixed. Then a tem- 
porary motive must be found that will 
initiate the desired behavior. Here also 
is serious responsibility; for extrinsic 
motives may be attached to the new 
habit so firmly that they will be re- 
quired to motivate it thereafter. When 
the desired behavior is secured, all the 
natural satisfactions intrinsic in it must 
be animated, and such other satisfac- 
tions as can be provided unobtrusively 
should be added. The child with 
whom toys are divided should be en- 
couraged to smile and say, “Thank 
you.” If possible, older children al- 
ready conditioned in generosity should 
be nearby, spontaneously sharing their 
toys. Adults within hearing should 





refer to the sharing of toys with cordial 
approval. Further gifts of toys may 
well be accompanied by references to 
increasing signs of generosity and co- 
operation in play. 

The essence of good discipline is 
found in the careful planning of ways 
by which satisfaction may be assured 
as the consequence of desired conduct. 
Without this follow-up of pleasant 
feelings all plans may prove futile. 

Incidentally, good disciplinarians are 
not deceived by the ambiguous word, 
“bribe.” A bribe implies a reward for 
a wrong act, not a good act. Extrinsic 
motives are bad in the sense that they 
are not permanently effective, not in 
an ethical sense. They are not bribes 
when they are employed to secure 
good behavior. 

The most serious failures in disci- 
pline, finally, are not due to bad meth- 
ods but to bad goals. The only legiti- 
mate use of discipline is to make a 
child more cooperative and _ social. 
Only when a child’s acts interfere with 
the unity and cooperativeness of the 
group is discipline justified. “Your job 
is to make ’em behave and make ’em 
learn,” says the country schoolboard 
chairman to the newly elected teacher. 
But if she is really a teacher, she will 
know that her job is to develop a so- 
cially cooperative group, to cultivate 
concern in each for the welfare of all, 
to guide each to intelligently control 
his acts so that he will never ignorantly 
injure the group. Intelligent social self- 
control by each individual assures the 
happiness of all. 

When each objectionable act is an- 
alyzed, the needed steps for correcting 
the bad behavior will become more 
obvious. What harm did it do? Often 
the teacher and parent are as ignorant 
of the answer as the child. Was the 
act a blunder, due to ignorance of con- 
sequences, without malice? If so, in- 
formation and explanation, patiently 
given, are required. Or was it due to 
lack of concern for the rights of others? 
Then careful control of conditions, 
patiently exercised, bringing the child 
to feel the consequences of his own 
misdeeds and to recognize that no one 
else can really do anything about it, is 
the only permanently effective method. 
If you clearly understand this prin- 
ciple, you will find that discipline is 
simpler than it seems. 
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HEN GIRLS become scholars, 

W who is to make puddings and 

pies?” This was a serious ar- 
gument against education for women 
125 years ago. Today there are in the 
United States over three million girls 
in highschool and half a million in 
college. And still we have our share 
of puddings and pies! 

One of the most influential of the 
pioneer educators who saw that women 
could be “citizens of the intellectual 
world” without becoming less efficient 
housewives was Emma Hart Willard. 
Her “plan for improving female edu- 
cation,” published in 1819, has been 
called the Magna Charta of women’s 
education. The girls’ seminary which 
she founded at Troy, New York, in 
1821, along with the Hartford (Con- 
necticut) Seminary established by 
Catharine Beecher in 1828 and Mt. 
Holyoke (Massachusetts) Seminary 
opened by Mary Lyon in 1837, virtu- 


SEMMA 


OWILLARD 





Emma Willard, Daughter of Democracy, by Alma Lutz 


AND HER PLAN FOR 


cess of her school encouraged Mrs. 
Willard to speak in behalf of education 
for girls comparable to that for boys. 
For months she worked on a plan of 
education to present to the public. 

The Plan had four parts: First, an 
analysis of defects in the education of 
women; next, a statement of the prin- 
ciples which should regulate education; 
third, a description of a wellpianned 
female seminary; and finally, an elo- 
quent recital of the benefits the nation 
would reap from such seminaries. 

Mrs. Willard pointed out that legis- 
latures, “undervaluing the importance 
of women in society, neglect to provide 
for their education and suffer it to 
become the sport of adventurers for 
fortune.” 

She pictured the daughters of the 
rich, hurried thru boarding-school and 
introduced into the gay life with amuse- 
ment their only object. While these 
girls “are gliding thru the mazes of the 


“~mproving female education” 


ally mark the beginning of secondary 
and higher education for women. 
Fireside education—Emma Hart was 
born in Berlin, Connecticut, February 
23, 1787, the year of the adoption of 
the Constitution. Her father had fought 
in the Revolution. At evening he would 
gather his large family around the fire- 
place for reading aloud and for discus- 
sion of religion and politics. Like other 
leaders and patriots, Captain Hart was 
beginning to see the need for schools 
to educate voters for the new Republic. 
Sometimes Emma joined in these 
discussions. Other evenings she studied 
geometry, drawing geometrical figures 
with charcoal on the hearth. Rare was 
the girl who studied mathematics in 
1800, but Captain Hart encouraged 
Emma in her desire for more knowl- 
edge than was offered by the meager 
curriculums of the district school and 
academy which she attended. 
Teacher and homemaker —When 
Emma was 17 she began to teach with 
unusual success in schools near her 
home. Shortly after her twentieth 
birthday, she was invited to Migldle- 
bury, Vermont, to take full charge of 
the “female academy” there. Several 
years later she married Dr. John Wil- 


lard, a leading citizen of the town. 
After some years of prosperity, the 
Willards were suddenly faced with 
financial ruin. Emma, as was natural, 
turned to teaching again. In 1814— 
when her son was four years old—she 
opened a boardingschool for girls. 
Thus she became, like many women 
of today, both homemaker and bread- 
winner. “My neighborhood to Middle- 
bury College for men,” she wrote, 
“made me feel bitterly the disparity 
in educational facilities between the 
two sexes.” She determined to intro- 
duce “a grade of schools for women 
higher than any heretofore known.” 
The plan for improving female edu- 
cation—At this time the day of the 
free public highschool had not yet 
dawned. The better academies, set up 
to provide a broader education than 
was available in the college-preparatory 
Latin grammar schools, were open 
only to boys. Not a single college in 
the U. S. was open to women. 
People were saying that “only an 
entirely unwomanly young woman 
would try to become thoroly learned.” 
But Mrs. Willard’s school was pleasing 
parents whose daughters showed none 
of the expected dire effects. The suc- 


midnight dance,” their brothers “em- 
ploy the lamp to gather expansion of 
mind.” Small wonder that women 
often became “the pampered, wayward 
babies of society.” Mrs. Willard made 
the audacious proposal that legislatures 
appropriate public funds for the educa- 
tion of young women, rich and poor. 

Disappointment at Waterford—The 
Plan, published and distributed at her 
own expense, was widely read. John 
Adams sent a note of commendation. 
But many people branded her ideas as 
visionary. While the Plan was still in 
manuscript she had sent a copy to 
Governor DeWitt Clinton of New 
York, long an advocate of public edu- 
cation. Clinton, of Erie Canal fame, 
appealed to the New York legislature 
on behalf of “the only attempt ever 
made in this country to promote the 
education of the female sex by the 
patronage of government.” The legis- 
lature granted a charter, but no funds, 
for such a school as the Plan proposed. 
In 1819 Mrs. Willard moved her school 
to Waterford, New York, and a year 
later the legislature again ignored the 
Governor’s plea for aid to the school. 

The Troy Female Seminary—At 
this time, influential citizens of Troy, 
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New York, eager to improve their city, 
invited Mrs. Willard to move her 
school from Waterford to Troy. Troy 
was then a thriving industrial city 
with a population of over 5000. The 
city council raised $4000 by special tax 
to purchase a three-story building with 
22 rooms to house the school. Because 
of the legal status of married women, 
Mrs. Willard had to lease the property 
to her husband. Dr. Willard, always 
cooperative in her undertakings, served 
as school doctor and business manager. 
In September 1821 Mrs. Willard—3z4 
years old, a resourceful teacher with 
beauty and charm of manner—opened 
the Troy school to go young ladies rep- 
resenting seven states. Pride of the cit- 
izens of Troy in the new school, and 
its obvious superiority, enabled the 
seminary to succeed despite continued 
refusal of the legislature to give aid. 

Enriching the course of study—Mrs. 
Willard was determined not to ape the 
fashionable schools with their empha- 
sis on painting and embroidery. As 
rapidly as she could carry the public 
with her, she added courses in the so- 
called “masculine subjects” — mathe- 
matics, geography, and history. No 
other girls’ seminary could boast such 
advanced courses in the early 1800's. 
Eager to disprove popular belief that 
education undermined the health of 
young women, she arranged sensible 
hours of study and exercise. Loud was 
the outcry from her critics when she 
introduced physiology. For women to 
study this subject was to “rob them of 
delicacy.” Alma Lutz in Emma Wil- 
lard, Daughter of Democracy (Hough- 
ton) reports that parents visiting a class 
were shocked to see a pupil drawing a 
chart of the arteries and veins. Heavy 
paper was pasted over the illustrations 
in the textbook which showed the hu- 
man body, but Mrs. Willard refused to 
take the subject from her curriculum! 

Training the teachers—Mrs. Wil- 
lard, from the first, encouraged her 
girls to take up teaching as a profes- 
sion. During the 17 years of her prin- 
cipalship at Troy, she lent many thou- 
sands of dollars to girls who desired 
to become teachers but were unable to 
meet the expense of training. Before 
the founding of the public normal 
schools by Horace Mann in 1839, there 
was no higher recommendation for a 
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teaching position than a certificate 
signed by Emma Willard. Mrs. Wil- 
lard stated that she sent forth from 
Troy two hundred trained graduates 
before one teacher was graduated from 
a public normal school. From the ever- 
expanding frontier in the then Far 
West came the cry, “Send us teachers 
for our million and a half children.” 
To Mrs. Willard’s foresightedness, 
many women owed their opportunity 
to bring schooling to this western 
wilderness. 

Emma Willard and her pupils—To 
her rapidly growing school came stu- 
dents rich and poor. Their average age 
was 17. Daughters of many governors 
were educated here, as were the nieces 
of Washington Irving. Mrs. Willard 
had the love and confidence of all her 
“daughters.” When discipline was nec- 
essary she talked with the offender pri- 
vately, urging selfimprovement. She 
stressed good appearance: “It is every 
woman’s duty,” she told her students, 
“to look as well as she can.” Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton, seminary student 
and later a leader in woman suffrage, 
said of Mrs. Willard: “She was al- 
ways robed—one must use the word 
‘robed’ so majestic was her bearing— 
in rich black silk or satin. She had 
classic features, most genial manners, 
and a dignity truly regal.” 

The public examinations—Skeptics 
who doubted the ability of young 
women to learn were completely won 
over at the public examinations which 
Mrs. Willard held each February and 
July. She invited noted professors to 
conduct the tests. The July examina- 
tion, which lasted eight days, was a 
leading social event for Troy and 
nearby cities. The girls spent weeks 
preparing but found time to wail: 
One frets and scolds, one laughs and cries; 
Another hopes, despairs, and sighs; 

Ask but the cause and each replies 

Next week’s Examination. 

Crowds of spectators—parents, friends, 
educators, clergymen, and legislators— 
had the unique experience of hearing 
young women “scan Latin verse, solve 
problems in Euclid, go smoothly thru 
fractions, and reading their own com- 
positions in a promiscuous assem- 
blage.” And over all queenly Madam 
Willard “presided with royal grace and 
dignity.” 

A successful author—Because text- 





books were inadequate and dull, pupils 
wrote on the fly-leaves: 

Some books are to be tasted, 

Some chewed and digested, 

Some read and detested. 

Such is this! 

Mrs. Willard began to write her own 
textbooks. Hearing of her work in ge. | 
ography, William C. Woodbridge, a 
noted geographer, invited her to col- 
laborate and in 1822 they published 
their System of Universal Geography, 
This was the first of a long list of pub. 
lications by Mrs. Willard designed to 
refashion methods of teaching. The | 
sale of her books, which were widely 
circulated and translated, gave her a 
substantial income. 

International glimpses—In 1824 Mrs. | 
Willard invited General Lafayette to | 
visit the by now famous Troy Semi- 
nary during his triumphal tour of the 
United States. The students, each wear. 
ing a satin badge bearing Lafayette’s 
likeness, greeted him with a song of 
welcome, written by Mrs. Willard. | 
Lafayette was enthusiastic about the | 
seminary. He invited Mrs. Willard to | 
visit him in Paris, which she did in| 
1830. He introduced her at Court and 
arranged for her to visit French 
schools. The proceeds of her published | 
Journal from France and Great Britain 
she gave to establish a school in Ath} 
ens, Greece, to train native teachers. 
While on shipboard on the return voy- 
age, Mrs. Willard wrote the hymna, 
“Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep.”| 

In 1838, she left the management of 
the Troy school to her son and his) 
wife. At Kensington, Connecticut,} 
she helped Henry Barnard, state super-| 
intendent of schools, in his campaign | 
to improve education. She was elected 
superintendent of the Kensington 
schools, probably the first woman to} 
hold such an office. Later she toured! 
New York state and lectured in the 
west and south. In 1845 she attended 
the World’s Educational Convention} 
in London. When she died, April 15 
1870, at the age of 83, she was honored 
thruout the nation and in many parts) 
of the world. In 1910 the Troy semé 
nary was named the Emma Willard) 
School; it continues today to preservt) 
thes name and traditions of its illus) 
trious founder. 

—Eeanor FisHpurn and Miprp) 
FENNER, members of the JouRNAL staf 
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LEARNING 


Tuis Is the first of a series by Secretary William G. Carr of the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission, presenting materials useful to teachers 
and administrators in planning a program of civic education. The 
examples are drawn from “Learning the Ways of Democracy,” 
published by the Commission, and “Our Schools,” prepared by the 


teachers of District Six, Philadelphia. 


* * * * 


EMOCRATIC EDUCATION seeks to 
|) give young people clear under- 
standing of the meaning of 
American democracy, deep apprecia- 
tion of the struggles and costs by which 
it has been achieved, satisfying experi- 
ence in democratic living, and full 
awareness of the forces against which 
democracy must contend today. It es- 
chews appeal for blind and thoughtless 
allegiance as a means of winning devo- 
tion. Rather, it seeks to build a deep 
and lasting loyalty to democracy by 
holding before youth the challenging 
vision of an unfinished task—the build- 
ing in these United States of a society 
“with liberty and justice for all.” 


INCIDENTAL TEACHING 


The clarification with students of 
their ideas about democracy may be 
carried on in many phases of school 
work. Opportunities arise in most 
classes for guiding pupils into deeper 
comprehension of democratic prin- 
ciples. A teacher of literature, for ex- 
ample, may find inspiration to lead his 
students into a better understanding of 
contemporary democracy thru the 
study of Athenian democracy in the 
Greek classics. In other classes, a 
teacher of American history or a 
teacher of speech may accomplish simi- 
lar results with different materials. 


DIRECT INSTRUCTION 


But incidental instruction is not 
enough. The problem should be met 
squarely thru the planned program of 
the course of study. A number of 
schools are attempting so to meet it, 
and some of the “units of work” which 
they have developed will be described. 


EXAMPLES FROM SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


At the Theodore Roosevelt High- 
school in Des Moines, Iowa, the study 
of modern problems in Grade XII be- 


THE 
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gins with a unit called “Democracy 
and Its Competitors.” The unit outline 
is as follows: 


I. The background of the struggle 
between democracy and dictator- 
ship 

II. Democracy and autocracy com- 
pared 
[A] A warning about definitions 
[B] The meaning of democracy, 

Nazism, Fascism, Sovietism 
III. Governments of the United States 
and England 
IV. Governments of Germany, Italy, 
and Russia 

V. Business, agriculture, and labor 

under democracy and dictatorship 
VI. Education and religion under de- 
mocracy and dictatorship 
VII. Press and radio in modern nations 
VIII. Communism, Fascism, and Nazism 
in the Western Hemisphere 
IX. Preserving and improving democ- 
racy in the United States." 


At University Highschool, Oakland, 
California, three social studies courses 
are offered for Grade XI, of which the 
student must choose one. These courses 
bear the titles: “Social Problems,” “Po- 
litical Problems,” and “Economic Prob- 
lems.” Instead of being distinct courses, 
however, they have at least half of their 
work in common. Here is the outline 
of the “Political Problems” course: 


[I] Units of work common to the three 
courses: 

[A] Particular objectives of the so- 
cial studies to be emphasized 
in Grade XI required courses 

[B] Aids to the study of problems 
available at University High- 
school and in the community 


*Kalp, Earl S., and Morgan, Robert M. De- 
mocracy and Its Competitors. (Unit Study pre- 
pared under the direction of the Committee on 
Experimental Units of the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools.) 
Boston: Ginn and Company, 1940. 





Courtesy, New York State Education 


* * os * 


[C] The molding of public opinion 
[D] Being a citizen of the present 
social order—in the govern- 
ment of [a] University High- 
school, [b] Oakland, [c] Cali- 
fornia, [d] the United States 
[1] Brief resume of govern- 
ment as University High- 
school students understand 

it thru: 

[a] Personal management 
and social living—em- 
phasis upon use 

[b] American history— 
emphasis upon chang- 
ing forms and use 

[2] Definitions of citizenship 

[3] Privileges and responsibili- 
ties of citizenship 

[4] Duties and obligations of 
citizenship 

[E] The role of education in achiev- 
ing political progress 

[F] Paying for what we want— 
taxation 

[II] Units of work found only in the 

“Political Problems” course: 

[A] Government—the agency for 
expressing the desires of the 
people 
[1] Citizenship in the state 

[a] Political parties 

[b] Suffrage 

[2] The functioning of gov- 
ernment—problems of the 
day selected as the content 
for the study of: 

[a] Legislative functions 
of government 

[b] Executive functions of 
government 

[c] Judicial functions of 
government 

[B ] How a democracy differs from 
other government organiza- 
tions in its operation; compara- 
tive governments * 

* University Highschool. Resume of Courses in 


the Social Studies Department. Oakland, Cali- 
fornia: the Highschool. 8p. (Mimeo.) 
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The “Problems of Democracy” 
classes in the Eugene, Oregon, High- 
school are concerned not only with po- 
litical problems in the world at large 
but also with democracy as it is related 
to the government and society of the 
school. The project reported here was 
the outgrowth of a student council 
meeting where the problem of demo- 
cratic government in the school was 
under discussion. One of the council 
members, who was also a member of 
the class, proposed that the class make 
its own study of democracy in the 
school. The students’ interest was 
quickly aroused by this suggestion, 
and they proceeded to develop a ques- 
tionnaire which they entitled “Survey 
on School Democracy”: 


[I] What do you understand by “school 
democracy”? 

[A] Does it ever mean to do as 
you please? 

[B] Does it mean selfcontrol? Re- 
gard for others’ rights? 

[C] Does it mean assuming indi- 
vidual responsibility ? 

[II] Is democracy tied up with other 
things besides government in 
school? If so, what? 

[III] What are the weaknesses and faults 
of democracy as practiced in our 
school system? What are the bene- 
ficial features? 

[IV] How has socalled “classroom de- 
mocracy” been abused? What are 
its values? 

[V] What constructive criticisms or 
suggestions would you make to im- 
prove the spirit and practice of de- 
mocracy in Eugene Highschool? 


The questionnaire was then given to 
a representative sampling of students, 
and the results were tabulated and 
studied. These became the basis for a 
series of class discussions. As a result, 
in 1938-39, the “Problems of Democ- 
racy” classes were reorganized on a 
more democratic basis, with an exten- 
sion of students’ responsibility. 

One of the first activities of the re- 
organized classes was an investigation 
of the opinions concerning classroom 
democracy and student government, 
held by the teachers, alumni, and the 
studentbody of the school. Facts were 
collected by interviews with represent- 
ative members of the three groups. 
The results were reported orally and 
in writing. Then a committee in each 


class compiled the findings into a com- 
posite report now used as source ma- 
terial for social studies classes. 


AN EXAMPLE FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


The units of work which have been 
described were planned for students 
on the secondary-school level. Here is 
a similar unit designed by the teachers 
of District Six of the Philadelphia pub- 
lic schools for use in Grades V and VI. 
It is entitled, “National Defense.” The 
introductory statement reads, in part: 


It is important that you should know 
something about what is going on in the 
world, because this war has already af- 
fected us in so many different ways. In 
fact, the war concerns different ways of 
living together. . . . 

The following outline is suggested for 
study in order that you may understand 
our national defense program. 


Those parts have been given in full 
which have particular bearing on 
“Learning the Meaning of Democracy”: 


[I] What America has to defend: 
[A] Our heritage of freedom 
[1] Meaning of freedom and 
responsibility 
[2] Background of freedom 
in America 
[3] Nature and aims of de- 
mocracy 
[4] Democracy in action 
[B] Our form of government 
[1] Background of our gov- 
ernment 
[2] Declaration of Independ. 
ence 
[3] Constitution of the U. S. 
[4] Government departments 
[5] How our government 
works 
[C] Our great people 
{D] Our great wealth 
[E] Our hopeful future 
[II] Why it is necessary to defend 
America 
[A] Difficult times in our history 
[B] Dangers that threaten democ- 
racy today 
[1] The differences between 
democracy and totalitari- 
anism 
[2] The spread of the power 
of dictators 
[a] Countries now in- 
vaded by dictators 
[b] Effect on commerce 
[c] The fifth column 
[d] Propaganda 
[3] The dangers from within 
[a] Hysteria 





[b] Discouragement jp 
our social problems 
[c] Wrong ideas of free. 
dom and democratic 
processes 
[d] Failure to live the 
good life 
[III] How we may defend America 
[A] Building an army, navy, and 
air force 
[B] Organizing our industries 
[C] Building the spirit of the 
American people 
[D] Looking forward to peace 
[1] Taking care of the imme) 
diate needs of people 
[2] Rebuilding communities 
in ruined countries 
[3] Adjusting industry for re. § 
construction 
[4] Trying to understand 
problems of other nation 
[5] Working with . 
countries to keep peace 
[6] Developing in our own 
lives selfrespect and re 
spect for others 






































This unit shows how material which 
will make democracy meaningful eve 
to very young students can be arranged 
and presented to them. It is cited as am 
illustration, rather than a model. 


ONLY THE BEGINNING 


The direct study by students of the! 
nature and tradition of democracy is 
an essential part of civic education, 
But it is only the beginning—the back- 
ground against which further materials 
can be presented. The examples whichg 
have been described were chosen beg 
cause they seemed pertinent to a com 
prehensive, wellplanned program 
civic education. They do not constituté 
a total program, for no vital curriculum 
can be built out of parts drawn from 
a storeroom of prepared courses and 
units. Rather, they illustrate the kinds 
of materials which are likely to be pre 
duced whenever schools address them 
selves to the task of effectively educat 
ing youth for democratic citizenship 


NEXT MONTH 


A course of study designed to give 
students a real understanding of de 
mocracy must include a knowledge of 
their place in a democratic society. The 
next articles in this series will present 
suggestions for teaching responsibili 
ties and privileges of citizenship. 
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° Books last | d look be h d well. 
he Ma king a Book Cover Piteog fabs ps athearke a, by Dison MacQuiddy ‘ na 


ree. Santa Barbara (California) schools, show how to make a 
atic PEDAGOGY THRU PICTURES good book cover. Use stiff paper or calico print two and 
| a half inches bigger all around than the book when opened 


} out. It is a good idea to practice with old newspapers first. 


The first step is to 
get lines to fold to 















on the paper. Place 6 
the top of the open 
book even with the Leave the corners 
top of the paper. down. Fold the top, 
Draw a line on the bottom, and ends 
paper along the bot- again in the creases 
tom of the book. you have made. To 
Move the book down make pockets for 
to bottom of paper the book corner to 
and draw a line at fit into, see diagram 
top of book. below. 

2 


Close the book. 
Bring the left edge 
of the paper over 
the back of the book 
tightly to its edge. 
Draw a line on the 
paper, using the y 
= age at my Folds all made Opening end fold _Pulling out flap Ready for book 
Then reverse this 
process. Turn the 
book over. Pull the 
right edge of the 
paper to left edge of 
book, and draw an- 


other line. 7 
Slip the book covers 
3 . Se 
into the pockets se- 
Lay the book aside. cured by folding as 
With the paper the indicated above. 


long way in front of 
you, fold the top 
edge over until it 
lacks about 1/8 of 
an inch of touching 
the top horizontal 
line you have drawn, 
creasing the fold 
well. Do the same 
with bottom edge 
and bottom line. 


8 


If you have cut your 

paper squarely and 

followed directions 
4 carefully, your book 

Unfold. Fold in and cover will fit like 

crease left and right a glove. 

edges in similar 

manner, being sure 

to leave 1/8 of an 

inch. 








PEDAGOGY THRU PICTURES has been one of the 
most popular features of THe JournaLt. The aim is to 
present simple and clear pictures of step-by-step pro- 
cedures, showing the close-up of the process itself, as 


5 “9 i 
Osten ihe paper ent here, rather than emphasizing figures or background. It 
Fold and crease is difficult to secure such pictures. Most of the sets of 
each corner. The photos submitted for this page cannot be used either be- 
dotted lines in the h 1 ph eer h 
sian Rese heen cause they are not good photographically or because they 
added here to show are not definite and simple enough in procedure. If you 


how the creases 


would like to see the series continued, won’t you drop us 
should match. ) 


a note? Or better still, send us a set of photos excellent 
from the standpoint of both photography and pedagogy. 
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MEMBERSHIP IN EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS—1941 





Membership in National Education Association 
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Membership in State Associations 


























Number 
States and other units of Percent of Life Mem- | Members** Percent of 
teachers! May 31, May 371, teachers Relative bership of F. T. A. May 31, May 31, teachers Relative 
1940 1941 members rank May 31, Chapters 1940 1941 members rank 
1941 1941 1941* May 31, 1941 1941 1941 
1 2 3 | 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 | 11 12 
po Se ee 937,258 203,429 211,191 Oe kee as 5,029 2,097'2 790,7055 802,481° C6 «coun 
PS ree 20,040 2,816 3,528 18 29 59 18,556° 18,725’ 93 25 
, og Oe 321 339 349 10% 1 15 Pe 182 130 40 59 
Arizona. . 3,600 1,956 1,971 55 6 53 19 3,843 3,843 1074 4 
Arkansas. . 13,173 804 857 7 51 45 — 9,9068 8,649" 66 47 
California 46,5 18,160 17,610 38 11 463 69 37,098 38,148 82 37 
Ns a5 oi ctia kes sé ake 9,513 3,796 3,727 39 10 73 ; 9,186 9,170 96 20 
Connecticut 10,556 1,692 1,968 19 28 69 26 10,275 10,527 100 12 
EES AEE 5 ae 1,705 775 961 56 5 16 ’ 1,658 1,865* 109% 1 
District of Columbie.......... 3,356 1,739 1,734 52 7 101 24 2,586’ 2,589" 77 41 
ne 13,666 1,445 1,339 10 42 61 58 11,6078 12,9257 95 2° 
he ska oo ad. nn eo kate 22,773? 1,633 2,079 9 46 57 41 14,578" 17,334 76 42 
Me kw o:0e a weal 3,395 2,348 2,500 74 3 114  ° 2,564 2,492 73 45 
SSG Rod «a's. w wee win aa G 4,513 789 721 16 33 35 55 4,622 4,643 103 7 
ER Td gs ah wane 49,132 13,706 14,344 29 16 265 65 46,785 43,936 89 30 
“Set errririrerrr cee 23,494 8,970 9,680 41 9 148 72 16,764 23,569 100 11 
I eine yavaide eis 6 00d 24,952 3,789 3,762 15 34 89 10 21,874 23,075 92 27 
RE sss «Se ak bw iene 19,022 3,884 4,177 22 23 53 71 18,124 17,912 94 23 
OE SS 18,417 3,572 3,606 20 25 64 98 19,0477 18,980’ 1034 6 
Nc d\n alitinratieie de a 14,712 2,788 1,856 13 37 51 : 13,7988 14,5508 99 16 
Fo a Se 6,605 1,440 1,661 25 19 49 6,300 6,261 95 21 
ESERIES SI ae ae 9,057 1,486 1,475 16 32 57 25 4,877* 4,916" 54 51 
SY 26,266 4,334 7,632 29 17 121 21,000* 21,000" 80 40 
Michigan... .... 33,524? 8,017 7,999 24 21 125 60 34,097 34,600 1034 5 
Rs ib ice die 4 0:0 oly 22,252 2,855 3,319 15 35 78 67 16,428 16,430 74 44 
Bos ornaseceecae 16,049 1,082 1,159 7 50 21 57 11,642’ 10,6707 66 46 
26,369 6,256 5,949 23 22 128 64 26,1967 26,185" 99 13 
5,445 567 499 7 45 32 5,046 5,030 92 28 
14,399 1,750 1,586 11 39 93 16 12,231 12,207 85 % 
931 771 711 76 2 6 + ae 828 838 90 29 
2,995 443 505 17 30 17 2,921 2,972 99 14 
Ce re 28,708 7,510 7,580 26 18 179 66 27,872 28,240" 98 17 
RS 0 0 odes oeeces 4,436 710 630 14 36 33 28 4,661 4,346 98 18 
re 86,651 14,816 14,434 17 31 339 40 47,618" 48,0020 55 50" 
North Carolina.............. 25,604 1,918 2,170 8 48 55 112 23,662 22,2237 87 35 
es co céscce ‘ 7,361 668 740 10 40 36 4,550 4,637 63 49 
tattle Pada sis + a.o.6 00% 43,250 18,207 18,719 43 8 438 76 40,583 40,050 93 26 
— TED aeme.cs.ce nace 20,980 1,624 1,844 9 47 55 35 20,561* 19,640° 94 24 
SP a 7,8218 2,507 2,599 33 12 55 56 6,030 5,903 75 43 
tena See te erk sack ables» © 63,973 20,638 20,902 33 15 408 44 57,641 57,106 89 31 
6.0 tek amie See Rh 6,478 164 151 2 52 20 64 : 5,300 82 38 
NE Biol ccc cacceces 4,272 445 399 9 43 15 ‘ 4,500° 4,346 1024 9 
Sr 15,322 1,719 1,894 12 38 26 59 15,4497 15,644’ 102¢ 8 
Re ESS 7,979 704 661 8 49 34 oan 7,706 7,706 97 19 
EES coe CS oc ss se sce 22,3672 2,154 2,222 10 41 58 150 19,206’ 19,445' 87 34 
ty a a 47,834 4,083 4,406 9 44 275 127 31,3138 31,304’ 65 48 
ES SE ee 4,648 3,270 3,330 72 4 PR 41 5,004 5,030 108 2 
Ss i. > a Aeot wc's «6% 0.0 2,804 554 544 19 26 33 3,140 3,025 108¢ 3 
NE aii cases vaemw ane ee 17,843 3,333 3,821 21 24 79 59 18,036’ 18,1087 1014 10 
W. = oa ea 11,478 3,610 3,757 33 14 62 31 10,168 10,173 89 33 
Se 16,330 2,407 3,148 19 27 67 149 14,755¢ 14,5207 89 32 
ES ee ee 21,577 7,518 7,131 33 13 120 20 21,370 21,349 99 15 
Ste NARS See 2,720 659 660 24 20 25 43 2,261 2,208 81 39 
SSO ae 84 —UT7w eee ’ 21 7. we eee I —-cesees «ian 
EG a 125 els OSS 7 ocd” Gessdae cvenees 


* Included in column 4. 





** *Not included in column 4. 





1 Except when otherwise footnoted the figures in 
this column are the latest available from the various 
state departments of education. 


2 Figure from U. S. Department of Interior, Office 
of Education. 

3 Figure furnished by official of state association. 

‘The percents in excess of 100 percent are ac- 
counted for by the fact that members are enrolled 
among laymen and teachers in private schools and 
Institutions of higher learning. 

5 Total for reported and estimated memberships. 


® Membership in colored state teachers association 


is an estimate. 
white and colore 
tions). 


is for 1939. 


tions). 
9 Estimated. 


Figure Includes enrolment in both 
associations (seperate organize- 


7 Includes enrolment in both white and colored 
associations (seperate organizations). 


5 Membership in colored state teachers association 
Figure includes enrolment in both 
white and colored associations (separate organiza- 


1 The rank of the New York State Association is 
lowered by the fact that the state association does 


not operate in the City of fine York. - Ninety -eight 
a gp of the teachers outside of the City New 

ork are enrolled in the New York State Teachers 
Association. When this percent rather than the one 
listed in Column 10 is used, the rank in Column 11 
would be changed to 17. 


Membership i white state teachers association 
is an estimate. ure includes enrolment in both 
white and al associstions (separate organize- 
tions). 

2 These figures are taken from the First Yearbook of 
Fusere Teachers of America. These memters of college 


chapters ere junior members of the N 











HIS TABLE shows the facts regarding professional organ- 
f Fehon and indicates the relative standing of each of the 
states with respect to membership in both national and state 
associations. The total membership in the National Edu- 
cation Association was 203,429 on May 31, 1940, and 211,191 
on May 31, 1941. This latter figure is 23 percent of the 
937,258 teachers in the forty-eight states, Alaska, D. C., 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 

The figures for state associations for May 31, 1940, show a 
membership in these associations of 790,705. This figure for 
May 31, 1941, is 802,481, which is 86 percent of the 937,258 
teachers in the states, Alaska, D. C., Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 


In the United States in 1940, 22 percent of the teacher 
of the country were enrolled in the National Educatiot 
Association; the corresponding percent for 1941, given @ 
the head of Column 5, was 23. The percent of teaches 
enrolled in state associations in 1940 was 86; this same per 
cent, given at the head of column 11, was enrolled in 1 
The preceding percents are based upon the number 
teachers in each state as shown in Column 2 which ind 
teachers, principals, supervisors, and superintendents 
public elementary and secondary schools. The figures 
state associations (Columns g and 10) are based on sig 
reports from officers of those associations. 
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OFFICERS for 1941-42 


National Education Association 


Myrtle Hooper Dahl, president, teacher, 
312 S. Eighth St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Willard E. Givens, executive secretary, 
1201 Sixteenth St., Washington, D. C. 
William G. Carr, associate secretary, 1201 

Sixteenth St., Washington, D. C. 
J. W. Crabtree, secretary-emeritus, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
B. F. Stanton, treasurer, supt. of schools, 
Alliance, Ohio 


HONORARY PRESIDENTS 
John Dewey, New York, New York 
Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, Los Angeles, Calif. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

Myrtle Hooper Dahl, president 

Donald DuShane, junior past president, 
supt. of schools, Columbus, Ind. 

A. C. Flora, first vicepresident, supt. of 
schools, Columbia, S. C. 

Joseph H. Saunders, chairman, Board of 
Trustees, supt. of schools, Newport 
News, Va. 

B. F. Stanton, treasurer 

Helen T. Collins, principal, Lovell School, 
New Haven, Conn. 


| Fred D. Cram, Iowa State Teachers Col- 





lege, Cedar Falls, Iowa 

John W. Thalman, supt., Township Sec- 
ondary Schools, Waukegan, III. 

Annie C. Woodward, teacher, 78 Highland 
Ave., Somerville, Mass. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 

Joseph H. Saunders, chairman 

Myrtle Hooper Dahl, president 

Edgar G. Doudna, secretary, Board of Nor- 
mal School Regents, Madison, Wis. 

Florence Hale, editor, The Grade Teacher, 
P. O. Box 345, Darien, Conn. 

Thomas J. Walker, Mo. State Teachers 
Assn., Columbia, Mo. 


VICEPRESIDENTS 

A. C. Flora, first vicepresident 

Herman J. Browe, first assistant supt. of 
schools, Detroit, Mich. 

Joe A. Chandler, secretary, Washington 
Education Assn., Seattle, Wash. 

Helen T. Collins, principal, Lovell School, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Maude Frazier, supt. of schools, Las Vegas, 
Nevada 

Helen W. Gibbs, teacher, 377 W. First St., 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Henry C. Hall, district supt. of schools, 
San Bruno, Calif. 


RL. Hunt, College of Agriculture and 


Mechanic Arts, State College, N. M. 


Edith B. Joynes, principal, Gatewood 
School, Norfolk, Va. 

B. C. B. Tighe, principal, Senior High- 
school, Fargo, N. D. 

Jere A. Wells, supt., Fulton County 
Schools, Atlanta, Ga. 

N. Elliot Willis, principal, Junior High- 
school, Winthrop, Mass. 


STATE DIRECTORS 
Date indicates year term expires 


ALaBAMA—L. Frazer Banks, assistant supt. 
of schools, Birmingham [1943] 
Avaska—Everett R. Erickson, University 
of Alaska, College [1943] 
Arizona—Harold W. Smith, supt. of 
schools, Glendale [1942] 
Arkansas—W, F. Hall, state dept. of edu- 
cation, Little Rock [1942] 
Ca.irornia—Leonard L. Bowman, vice- 
principal, Santa Barbara Highschool, 
Santa Barbara [1942] 
Cotorapo—W. B. Mooney, exec. secy., 
Colo. Education Assn., Denver [1943] 
Connecticut—Anna E. M. Dwyer, asst. 
prin., 188 Willow St., Waterbury [1942] 
Detaware—H. V. Holloway, state supt. of 
public instruction, Dover [1943] 
District oF CotumBia—Mrs. Mary S. 
Resh, principal, Dennison Vocational 
School, Washington [1944] 
Fiorwa—James S. Rickards, exec. secy., 
Fla. Education Assn., Tallahassee [1942] 
Grorcia—M. D. Collins, state supt. of 
schools, Atlanta [1944] 
Hawau—Earl L. McTaggart, exec. secy., 
Hawaii Edn. Assn., Honolulu [1942] 
IpaHo—W. D. Vincent, 1009 Harrison 
Blvd., Boise [1943] 
ILtino1s—John W. Thalman, supt., Twp. 
Secondary Schools, Waukegan [1944] 
Inpiana—L. V. Phillips, principal, Lincoln 
Highschool, Vincennes [1944] 

Iowa—Fred D. Cram, professor, Iowa 
STC, Cedar Falls [1942] 

Kansas—F, L. Schlagle, supt. of schools, 
Kansas City [1944] 

Kentucky—R. E. Jaggers, state dept. of 
education, Frankfort [1944] 

Louistana—G. A. Zernott, professor, 
Southwestern La. Institute, Lafayette 
[1943] 

Matne—William B. Jack, supt. of schools, 
Portland [1942] 

Marytanp—Eugene W. Pruitt, county 
supt. of schools, Frederick [1943] 

MassacHusetTts—Everett J. McIntosh, 
teacher, 62 Front St., Weymouth [1943] 


Micuican—Grover Stout, principal, Win- 
gert School, Detroit [1943] 

Minnesota—Daisy Brown, exec. secy., 
State Teachers Retirement Fund, 630 
State Office Bldg., St. Paul [1943] 

Mississtppi—H. V. Cooper, supt. of schools, 
Vicksburg [1944] 

Missourtr—Everett Keith, secy., Missouri 
State Teachers Assn., Columbia [1944] 

Montana—M. P. Moe, exec. secy., Mon- 
tana Education Assn., Helena [1942] 

NepraskA—Pearl Donoho, teacher, 3518 
Burt St., Omaha [1943] 

Nevapa—C. Layton Galbraith, supt. of 
schools, McGill [1944] 

New Hampsuire—Daniel W. MacLean, 
headmaster, Highschool, Berlin [1942] 
New Jersey—Mary D. Barnes, teacher, 

223 Summit Rd., Elizabeth [1944] 

New Mexico—R. J. Mullins, secy., New 
Mexico Education Assn., Santa Fe [1942] 

New York—Marguerite Welch, teacher, 
165 Searlwyn Rd., Syracuse [1944] 

NortH Carotina—Elmer H. Garinger, 
principal, Central Highschool, Charlotte 
[1943] 

NortH Daxota—F. Ray Rogers, supt. of 
schools, Carrington [1944] 

Oxnto—Helen Bradley, principal, 2349 Ash- 
land Ave., Cincinnati [1944] 

OxtaHoma—Kate Frank, teacher, Central 
Highschool, Muskogee [1942] 

Orrcon—Marie A. Lessing, teacher, 5764 
N. E. Garfield, Portland [1942] 

PENNSYLVANIA—Harvey E. Gayman, exec. 
secy., Pennsylvania State Education 
Assn., Harrisburg [1944] 

— Helen Maxwell, teacher, 2411 High- 
land Ave., New Castle [1942] 

Purrto Rico—Francisco Rodriguez- 
Lopez, 30 Vallejo St., Rio Piedras 
[1944] 

Ruope Istanp—James F. Rockett, state 
director of education, Providence [1943] 

SoutH Carotina—A. C. Flora, supt. of 
schools, Columbia [1944] 

South Dakxota—H. G. Mosby, field secy., 
SDEA, Sioux Falls [1944] 

TENNESSEE—Wilson New, principal, Stair 
Technical Highschool, Knoxville [1942] 

Texas—Rush M. Caldwell, teacher, 2527 
Ross Ave., Dallas [1943] 

Uran—John T. Wahlquist, University of 
Utah, Salt Lake City [1944] 

Vermont—Joseph A. Wiggin, principal, 
Highschool, Brattleboro [1943] 

Virointa—Edith B. Joynes, principal, Gate- 
wood School, Norfolk [1943] 

Wasuincton—John Rushing, teacher, 600 
East 77th St., Seattle [1942] 

West Vircinia—W. W. Trent, state supt. 
of schools, Charleston [ 1942] 

Wisconstn—Charlotte Kohn, principal, 
424 N. Pinckney St., Madison [1943] 

Wyominc—H. H. Moyer, principal, High- 
school, Rawlins [1942] 
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THIs THEME is indeed 
appropriate. Never in 
history has democratic 
education been so 
squarely faced with the 
issue of helping a great people to re- 
main free and at the same time effective 
in combatting the tides of despotism 
which have been loosed upon the world. 

The American people are determined 
to preserve their freedom. They have 

seen how dictators have 
put blinders on their peo- 
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THE NATIONAL 


the terrifying results. They are ready 
as never before to support a program 
of genuinely democratic education. 

Yet there are serious days ahead for 
education. The problems of the depres- 
sion in the 1930’s forced an increasing 
tax burden and zoomed the public debt 
to new heights. Now the untold cost of 
our defense effort is added. Obviously 
the schools will be affected as the public 
is called upon to make genuine sacrifice 
to finance war preparations. And when 
the tide of war recedes and the defense 
effort subsides—what then? Most cer- 
tainly the repercussions will rock the 
schools just when the burden of educa- 
tional need will be greatest as we seek 
to readjust our nation and our indi- 
vidual lives during the reconstruction 
period. 

What is to be done about it? How 
shall we safeguard the schools now and 
in the years ahead? Briefly: [1] Keep 
the people informed about the schools 
—what they are doing and how. [2] 
Make clear the role of education in our 
own democracy if it is to prevail not 
only against the forces of darkness with- 
out but against problems and subversive 
forces within. [3] Provide the highest 
type of democratic education possible 
with the funds and facilities available. 
[4] Work constantly with the people in 


i SOME OF THE NEW HELPS FOR TEACHERS 
i At left, 


covers of American Education Week 


Manuals and other items 


FOR YOUR MOVIE HOUSES 


—Title picture of American Edu- 
cation Week movie trailer 
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developing the educational program gc 
that it becomes theirs. [5] Utilize ts) 
full range of technics of educational jy 
terpretation for a continuing year-rouy) 
program of public relations. [6] Dram; 
tize and highlight this continuing ‘ n 


gram on special occasions. st 
This brings us to American Educ! st 
tion Week—a time when schools i 


citizens thruout the nation join togethd P 
in a concerted effort to dramatize ty " 
school and its place in individual, cal 
munity, and national life. 

Each year approximately 10,000 
parents and other citizens visit b 
schools during the observance. Milliog 4 
of others are reached by messages thy 
the press, the radio, the motion pictur 
and public address. 

Now is the time to begin planning 
for the observance in your communi 
Be sure your school has a part in 
great nationwide week of rededicatiql 
to the ideals of free education for a fre 
people. 

HOW OTHERS DO IT 

The highlights of one or two pn 
grams may be helpful. In New Brun 
wick, New Jersey, the teachers cli 
sponsored a program for the 1940 
servance. This program was featurt 
by newspaper articles and editorial 
store window exhibits, posters obtaine 
from the NEA, buttons for children tj 
wear home, a motion picture trailé 
used in the local theaters, a poster cot) 
test, open house in every public an 
parochial school during the week, 4 
proclamation by the mayor, and radi 
broadcasts. 

In Montgomery, Alabama, the pr 
gram for American Education Weeki 
sponsored by a general committee, # 
pointed by the superintendent of schoo 
which works in cooperation with ti 
parent-teacher association, the Americal 
Legion, and other agencies, with sul 
committees in the following areas: Dt 
votional, the press, radio, civic club 
within the school, mass meetings, & 
hibits and posters, and racial group 
One of the outstanding features of thi 
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observance is taking pupils and teachers 
to civic clubs where regular classroom 
‘nstruction is demonstrated. 

Those who wish additional informa- 
tion regarding effective projects for 
American Education Week and how to 
carry them out should consult the Amer- 
ican Education Week Handbook. It is a 
compilation of best practices of school 
systems thruout the country.See p. A-128. 


MATERIALS TO HELP YOU 


The NEA has again prepared mate- 
rials to assist you in making your ob- 
servance of American Education Week 
successful. A number of these items are 
illustrated on these pages. Aside from the 
poster, sticker, and leaflets, and other 
materials which have been developed 
in previous years, there are new items to 
which special attention should be called. 

Four manuals have been developed 
by cooperating committees. The Kzin- 
dergarten-Primary School Manual was 
prepared by a committee of specialists 
in this field under the chairmanship of 
Ruth O. Ferguson, Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 
president of the NEA Department of 
Kindergarten-Primary Education. The 
Elementary-School Manual for grades 
4,5, and 6 was prepared by a committee 
of staff members in the Glencoe, IIli- 
nois, public schools under the chairman- 
ship of Mabel Smith. The Junior High- 
school Manual was prepared by a com- 
mittee of staff members in the Evans- 
ville, Indiana, public schools under the 
chairmanship of Harold Spears. The 
Highschool Manual was developed by 


FOR THE HOME AND THE INDIVIDUAL 


Below, spread pages of leaflet to be sent 
into homes during American Education 
Week. Inset shows a portion of the front 
page. At the right is the AEW button de- 
signed to be worn by pupils 
and teachers. For actual 
sizes, see page A-128. 


human freedom. So we have a job todo. All of us. 


provide schools to help our future citizens— 


@ PREPARE POR JOBS 
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of the United States—one fourth of our entire apne 


And right now the nation’s vocational schools sre meeting a national 
emergency—training millions of workers for defense jobs ia i 


Help them to build « strong America 


A STRONG AMERICA 


om must be strong—able to defend herself—teady to serve the cause of 
It means sacri- 
fice. We can’t do this job unless we are strong—we people—we who work 
in offices and shops—on land and sea—on the farms and in the mines—in 
uniforms and civilian clothes. Strong in body, mind, and spirit. 
. We are not building up our defenses just for today. We want to be strong 
ia in the days to come—strong inside. We are preparing for the future, for 
{__ our children, for the America to be. For that America these children and 
young people of ours must become strong, loyal, wise, tolerant. So we 


@ BUILD STRONG BODIES 
@ DEVELOP SPECIAL TALENTS 
@ LEARN TO WORK & PLAY TOGETHER 


@ Grow IN CHARACTER and 
@ BECOME GOOD CITIZENS 


OF A STRONG AMERICA—OF THE WORLD OF TOMORROW 
Over 30,000,000 pupils are enrolled in the elementary and secondary schools 


VISIT YOUR SCHOOLS DURING AMERICAN BDUCATION WEEK 
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BILLBOARDS AND POSTERS 


Above, billboard displayed during 
the El Paso (Texas) observance in 
1940. Right, reproduction of 1941] 
American Education Week poster, 
original of which is in three colors. 


a committee of staff members in the 
Kansas City, Missouri, schools under 
the chairmanship of James G. Bryan. 

Two original plays have been pre- 
pared for American Education Week— 
one for use in the elementary grades 
and one for highschools. The former, 
entitled “And the Stars Heard,” stresses 
loyalty to our country and uses well- 
known songs. The highschool play, 
“We Hold These Truths,” interprets 
the work of the modern highschool. 
It contains three original songs around 
the themes life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. Both plays were written 
by Jean M. Byers, author of the noted 
production “On Our Way” written for 
the Educational Policies Commission. 

An American Education Week but- 
ton in two colors designed to be worn 
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home by pupils has been produced in 
response to requests. 

Still another new feature is the Amer- 
ican Education Week movie trailer, 
“Education for a Strong America,” 
featuring the wellknown radio and 
newsreel commentator, Lowell Thomas, 
as narrator. This 35 mm sound motion 
picture trailer has a screening time of 
14 minutes. It is designed to be used 
in your local commercial theater houses 
just before or during American Educa- 
tion Week. It shows typical interior and 
exterior school scenes described in the 
narration. Stirring music accompanies 
the film. The trailer is available at the 
price of $7.50 per copy. One trailer can 
probably be used in two or even three 
theaters. See your local theater man- 
agers at once and arrange to have this 
short dramatic film presented. 

Turn to page A-128 for a complete list 
of materials and prices. Order your 
supplies early so that you will be sure 
to have them in ample time. 
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To begin a Pan-American collection 
in your school library, send for these 
two booklists, both excellent guides to 
the wealth of material now in print: 

[1] Latin America: Books for Young 
Readers by Jean Gardiner Smith. Ameri- 
can Library Association, Chicago, Illinois, 
1941, 12p. 25¢; 10 copies, $1. 

[2] Children’s Books in English on 
Latin America. Pan-American Union, 
Washington, D. C., 1941, 48p. 50¢. Con- 
tains 324 titles; for highschool also. 


The Americas at a Glance 


Area 
Population (sq.mi.) 





Country Capital 
Argentina...... 12,761,611 1,079,965 Buenos Aires 
ie ae 2,911,283 419,470 La Paz 
aaa 44,002,095 3,286,170 Rio de Janeiro 
a 4,585,705 286,396 Santiago 
Colombia ..... 8,665,000 476,916 Bogota 
Costa Rica..... 606,581 23,000 San José 
_ eae 4,108,650 44,164 Havana 
Dominican Rep 1,581,248 19,325 Ciudad 

Trujillo 

capes 2,554,744 unknown Quito 

El Salvador 1,631,967 13,183 San Salvador 
Guatemala 2,266,682 48,290 Guatemala 

City 
WEE ans stews 3,000,000 10,700 Port-au- 

Prince 
Honduras ..... 962,685 46,332 Tegucigalpa 
eee 16,552,722 760,372 Mexico, D.F. 
Nicaragua ..... 638,119 49,200 Managua 
IR io wna $47,536 34,170 Panama 
Paraguay ..... 1,000,000 154,165 Asuncién 
ee ere 6,147,000 unknown Lima 
Uruguay ...... 2,082,367 72,153 Montevideo 
Venezuela ..... 3,451,677 393,976 Caracas 


United States... 132,597,800 3,738,395* Washington, 
D.C. 


* Includes possessions and territories. 


—From The Americas, A Panoramic View, Pan-Ameri- 
can Union, Washington, D. C., 1939, 32p. 5¢. 


Films on Latin America, a 6-page 
mimeographed list, is available free from 
the Research Division, National Educa- 
tion Association, Washington, D. C. 


Activities in a social-studies unit on 
South America, Grade 6, Fort Smith, 
Arkansas: 


[1] On the sandtable one group made 
a coffee plantation; another showed natives 
preparing rubber for market. 

[2] A large wall map was drawn of 
South America, showing leading products. 

[3] Several groups visited local coffee 
companies and reported to the class. 

[4] Simple experiments were performed 
showing extraction of rubber from latex. 

[5] One group decided to hold a Pan- 
American Congress. Each pupil tried for 
the honor of representing a republic he 
had studied. 

[6] Another group celebrated Pan- 
American Day by giving a play. 


eee 
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[7] Each pupil made four questions 
from information gained in the unit; the 
best were selected for a Dr. IQ program. 

[8] The entire class presented an audi- 
torium play, “The World Is Yours,” trac- 
ing the history of rubber. 


—From Programs and Units in the So- 
cial Studies (Grades 1-12), National 
Council for the Social Studies, NEA 
Building, Washington, D. C., July 1941, 
142p. $1.50. 


“Pen and Ink Friendships for the 
Americas,” an article in July 1941 
School Life (U.S. Office of Education) 
lists eleven agencies which handle cor- 
respondence between school children of 
different countries. For information 
from two such agencies, write to: 


[1] Alice Thornton, American Junior 
Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 

[2] Edna McDonough, International 
Friendship League, 41 Mt. Vernon Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


For Supplementary Reading—The 
Aztec People by Delia Goetz, an attrac- 
tive 20-page booklet, illustrated in color, 
describes life in Mexico before the Span- 
ish conquest. Publisher: World Federa- 
tion of Education Associations, NEA 
Building, Washington, D. C. 1941, 15¢ 
each; in lots of 20 or more, 10¢ each. 


New World Neighbors, a series of 
eight social-studies readers, averaging 50 
pages each, for children ages 9-14, con- 
tain delightful stories about Latin 
American life and history, such as Let- 
ters from Guatemala, Around the Car- 
ibbean, Boys of the Andes. Colored 
sketches, maps, and glossaries abound. 


D. C. Heath, Boston; 32¢ each. 


“Latin American C ountries in Chil- 
dren’s Literature,” an article in the 
Elementary English Review for October 
1940, lists and annotates over fifty books 
for children on primary, intermediate- 
grade levels. Address: Elementary Eng- 
lish Review, Box 67, North End Station, 
Detroit, Mich. Single copy, 4o¢. 


W ell-illustrated pamphlets for social- 
studies classes: Our Good Neighbors in 
South America and Our North Amer- 
ican Neighbors. Follett Publishing Co., 
Chicago, 1941, 30¢ each. 


ag 
OT a 


Courtesy, Pan- America, 
Botafogo Bay, Rio de Janeiro 


Foracolored map of SouthA merica, 
write the National Geographic Society, 
Washington, D. C. Size 26 by 37 inches; 
paper, 50¢; linen, 75¢. 


For assembly programs—A collection 
of 57 folk songs, 16 of which are from 
Latin America, is contained in Songs of| 
the Americas by Florence Botsford, G, 
Shirmer, Inc., New York, 1940, 75¢. 


Social-studies classes will enjoy the 
handy booklet, American Neighbor; 
describing industries, art, music, peace 
time heroes of South America. Pub! 
lisher: American Junior Red Cros, 
Washington, D. C. 1940, 84p. 10¢. | 


Send for your Teacher’s Manud' 
1941-42 of the American School of the 
Air, for use with the daily radio pro 
gram by the CBS and the NEA. Th 
Manual, in Spanish, Portuguese, or Eng 
lish, is free from your local CBS station 


The Legend of the Palm Tree ly 
M. E. B. Duarte has been translated into) 
English by the Brazilian Ministry d 
Education to foster understanding be 
tween the children of Brazil and th 
U. S. Full-page illustrations add beauty] 
to this distinguished book, awarded 3| 
prize by the Children’s Literature Com} 
mittee of the Brazilian Ministry 
(Grades 1-3, Grosset, 1940, 47p. $1.) 


A long-needed biography for olde! 
readers (grades 7-10) is Marion Lamy 
ing’s Liberators and Heroes of South 
America. Page, N. Y., 1940, 320p. $2.5 
Adults also will enjoy these authenti) 
stories of sixteen great leaders. 


an excellent biography by Phyllis Ma 
schall and John Crane entitled TM 
Dauntless Liberator. Century, Ne 
York, 1933, $2.50. Also for grades 7-18 


The story of Simon Bolivar is i 


Pan-American teaching aids are als 
featured under “Highschool Service." | 
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Prayer of a Beginning Teacher 


Dear God, I humbly pray 
| That Thou, with each passing day 


Wilt give me courage, wisdom true, 
‘9 meet each problem, see it thru— 
With wisdom and justice to teach each 
child 
To recognize the things worthwhile. 
Help me to start them on the way 
To clean, brave living—day by day, 
So that tomorrow for each one 
Will be met squarely—and be won— 
And as 1 help each little child 
To learn to love the things worthwhile, 
Lord, help me to be true; 
For I am just beginning, too. 
—Ovumwa Myrt Situ, Sand Hill School, 
Greene County, Mississippi. 


For Progressive T eachers—The 1941 
Yearbook, NEA Department of Rural 


| Education, Washington, D. C., on Child 


Development and the Tool Subjects in 
Rural Areas. 89p. 50¢, quantity dis- 
counts; free to Department members. 


Nature Club on a Rainy Day— 
“Twenty Questions” is a class game for 
reviewing knowledge of birds, flowers, 
mammals, and the like. The leader, who 
stands, says, “I am thinking of a bird.” 
The child wishing to ask a question 
raises his hand to be called on. If the 
children do not name the bird in three 
guesses or twenty questions, the leader 
names the bird and takes another turn. 
Whoever guesses the bird becomes 
leader—H. W. Funkhouser of Butler, 
Pennsylvania. 


An attractive, illustrated booklist 
for children is entitled Choose a Book 
About Things To Be Conserved, such 
as animals and forests. Leaflet 60, U. S. 
Office of Education, 1941, 20p. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, 5¢. 


For the School Library—While the 
supply lasts you may secure a free copy 
of the 1940 Yearbook of Agriculture, 
Farmers in a Changing World, from 
your Congressman. Published by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, the 
Yearbook contains 1215 pages and may 
be purchased for $1.50 from the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington. 


Why not try this?—The portable dio- 
rama is a handmade visual aid success- 
fully used in the rural schools of Box 
Butte County, Nebraska. The diorama is 
a miniature scene showing some geo- 
graphical, historical, or local-interest 
situation. It is built from scraps of wood, 
cloth, and other waste materials on the 
floor of a rectangular box (orange crate) 
open at the top and front. An oil-painted 
background on pliable .cardboard is 
curved into place behind the scene, as 
in the Holland diorama pictured above. 
Information cards and a teaching manual 
accompany each of the eighty units for 
elementary grades. Teachers check out 
the dioramas and use them like books.— 
C. E. McCAFFErtTy, county superintend- 
ent of schools, Alliance, Nebraska. 


New Government Aids for Teach- 
ers, a 24-page booklet by Margaret F. 
Ryan, may be secured free from School 
Life, official journal of the U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Defense diet standards announced 
at the National Nutrition Conference 
for Defense called by President Roose- 
velt in May 1941 show which foods 
should be eaten daily for the health 
needed to make us strong individually 
and as a nation: 


One pint of milk daily for an adult, more 
for children. 

One serving of meat daily, of which the 
cheaper cuts are just as nutritious. 

One egg daily, or some suitable substitute 
such as navy beans. 

Two servings of vegetables daily, one of 
which should be green or yellow. 

Two servings of fruit daily, one of which 
should be rich in Vitamin C, such as 
citrus fruits and tomatoes. 

Bread, flour, and cereal, most and prefer- 
ably all whole grain or enriched with 
minerals and vitamins. 

Some butter or oleomargarine with Vita- 
min A added. 

Other foods to satisfy the appetite. 


Inter-community friendship is pro- 
moted by the Hyde Park School Dis- 
trict of Dutchess County, New York, 
thru a basketball league in which resi- 
dents and employees of community in- 
dustries take part. There are six teams, 





including players from three factories, a 
fire department, an athletic club, and 
the highschool faculty. Facilities of the 
highschool are available to team mem- 
bers. The season is climaxed by a ban- 
quet for players and guests.—Joseph T. 
Clark, Roosevelt Highschool faculty. 


A unique plan of rural-school trans- 
portation in Harrison Township, Glou- 
cester County, New Jersey, has solved 
the problem of the one-teacher school 
which serves all grades. By planningover 
a five-year period the township now 
transports all sixth-grade children, 19 in 
number, to Jefferson School; Harmony 
School receives only beginners and first 
graders, a total of 21; and so thru the 
entire township. Of the eight white 
teachers employed by the township, five 
have only one grade; two, two grades 
each; and one, three.—Albert Earley, 
Delaware Department of Instruction. 


Another ingenious plan for special 
service in one-teacher schools has been 
worked out thru teacher cooperation in 
Everett Township, Newaygo County, 
Michigan. Every Tuesday afternoon the 
pupils of four small schools meet together 
at the largest school for a program of 
activities utilizing the special talents of 
each teacher. Mrs. Johnson and Mrs. Maile 
conduct group singing, rhythm bands, 
and other music activities. Mr. Douglas 
directs playground recreation and boys’ 
handicraft. Two mothers from Mrs. Maile’s 
district, who are 4-H workers, direct home- 
making projects.—Otis C. Amis, Western 
State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, 


For the Rural School—The new De- 
partment of Agriculture monthly news- 
paper entitled Agriculture in the Amer- 
icas. Yearly subscription, 75¢, from the 
Government Printing Office. 


What Do You Do?—Elizabeth E. 
Beaver of Verona, Pennsylvania, writes: 
“To any request for methods of han- 
dling subnormal children, we get the 
answer, “Use special classes.’ But most 
of us cannot relieve ourselves of respon- 
sibility for such children by sending 
them to a specialist. We must do any- 
thing that is done ourselves. What can 
be done for these children in a four- 
room school?” Send your suggestions in 
a 100-word statement to THE JouURNAL, 
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To begin the study of Latin Amer- 
ica in your school, Ernesto Galarza 
of the Pan-American Union suggests: 


[1] Teachers and supervisors talk in- 
formally about the idea. 

[2] Collect materials. Investigate _re- 
sources of the local library for books, 
pamphlets, visual aids. 

[3] Urge the schoolboard to set up cur- 
riculum committees. 

[4] Call on the nearest university for 
extension aids—reading lists, lectures, ex- 
tension courses. 

[5] Select 15 or 20 books most suitable 
for a given school level. For suggestions, 
see Bibliography on Latin America, Pan- 
American Union, Washington, D. C. 25¢. 

[6] Try projects or units of study on a 
modest scale, reporting technics to curric- 
ulum committees. 

[7] On basis of these experiments, plan 
a local institute on Latin America, or a lec- 
ture series which a faculty member from a 
nearby university may conduct. 

[8] Send a description of your work to 
the NEA Committee on International Re- 
lations, or to the National Committee on 
Latin American Studies, Pan-American 
Union, both in Washington, D. C. 

[9] Place your name on the mailing list 
of Among Us, newsletter of the NEA 
Committee on International Relations, 1201 
Sixteenth Street Northwest, Washington, 
D.C. 


Useful booklists from the American 
Library Association, Chicago, Illinois, 
25¢ each, quantity discounts: Canada: 
A Reading Guide & Bibliography; and 
Latin America: Books for North Amer- 
ican Readers. 


Standard guide to the countries and 
resources of Latin America is The South 
American Handbook 1941. H. W. Wil- 
son Company, New York, 678p. $1. 


The Pan-A merican Union, Washing- 
ton, D. C., is probably the best single 
source of information. Write for a com- 
plete list of materials, such as: 


[1] Bulletin of the Pan-American 
Union. English edition, $1.50 a year; 
Spanish, $1; single copy, 15¢. Illustrated 
monthly magazine. 

[2] Seeing South America, 224p; Seeing 
the Latin Republics of North America, 
185p.; and Ports and Harbors of South 
America, 200p. Well-illustrated; 25¢ each. 
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Courtesy, Pan-American Union 


“Christ of the Andes,” Christ of everywhere. 

Great Lover of the hills, the open air, 

And patient Lover of impatient men 

Who blindly strive and sin and strive again. 

Thou Living W ord, larger than any creed, 

Thou Love Divine, uttered in human need— 

Oh, teach the world, warring and wander- 

ing still, 

The way of peace, the footpath of goodwill. 

—HENRY VAN DYKE 


[3] Flags and Coats-of-arms of the 
American Nations. Limited supply free. 

[4] American Nation Series; illustrated 
booklets on 20 republics, 5¢ each. 

[5] American City Series; illustrated 
booklets on cities, 5¢ each. 

[6] Commodities Series, illus. 5¢ each; 
Foreign Trade Series; and others. 

[7] Material for Pan-American Day, 
April 14. Free to schools and other com- 
munity groups. Includes material valuable 
at all times, such as The National Heroes 
of Latin America, 1941, 18p. 


For an overall brief view of Latin 
America, read Neighbors to the South 
by Delia Goetz [Harcourt, New York, 
1941, 302p. $2.50]. Another friendly in- 
troduction is Katherine Carr’s South 
American Primer. Reynal & Hitchcock, 
New York, 1939, 208p. $1.75. 


For Your Pamphlet File—Excellent 


current material on Latin America: 


[1] Headline Books of the Foreign 
Policy Association, 22 East 38 Street, New 
York, 25¢ each. 

No. 17—The Good Neighbors: The 
Story of the Two Americas by Delia Goetz 
and Varian Fry, 1939, 96p. 

No. 26—Challenge to the Americas by 
J. I. B. McCulloch, 1940, 64p. (Problems 
of the Havana Conference) 


No. 27—Look at Latin America by Joan 
Raushenbush, 1940, 64p. 25 maps and 
charts with accompanying text. 

[2] For These Americas, Educational 
Policies Commission, Washington, D. C., 
1940, I15p. 10¢. 

[3] Building America, the photographic 
magazine for young people, has three 
issues on Western Hemisphere subjects: 
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North American Neighbors; and Inter. 
national Trade. 2 West 45th Street, Ney | 


Our Latin American Neighbors; Ow | 
York, 30¢ each. 


citiz 
Are you looking for visual aids op pop 
Latin America? Send for Pan-Amerj.| hay 


cana: Visual and Teaching Aids on) the 
Latin America, Spain, and Spain in the 
United States, a list compiled by Dr.) L 
Lili Heimers, New Jersey State Teach. ; 
ers College, Upper Montclair, 1940, 3op, 
50¢. Also by Dr. Heimers is a list of isi 
Aids for the Spanish Teacher (but help- (6: 
ful to all teachers interested in Latin 
America), published by Stechert and [6 
Company, New York, 1941, 76p. 50¢. 
From the same college may be se.) | 
cured W. Harry Snyder’s The America; 7 
—A Course of Study for the Secondary | | 
School, 1940, 25¢. ra, 


For the Highschool Library—The |'° 
special issue of Survey Graphic for ''3 
March 1941, entitled The Americas: 


: [12 

South and North, includes excellent| ‘' 

articles, maps, charts, pictures. Order (13 

from Survey Graphic, 112 East 19 Street,) |;4 
New York, ro2p. 50¢. 

: [16 

A Syllabus for the Teaching Off | 6 


Latin A merican History in the High} | ¥¢ 
Schools, by A. Curtis Wilgus, is avail: 
able from the Pan-American Union} — 
Washington, D. C., 1940, 54p. 25¢. In 
cludes list of history textbooks. 


Effective teaching methods in Rich F 
mond Highschool, Indiana, are de gre 
scribed by Marguerite J. Burbanck inj are 
an article “Learning About Latin Amer} > 
ica” in Soctal Education, January 1941. Per 
National Council for Social Studies) 9 
NEA Building, Washington, D. C. 30¢4 nov 


zen 
Suggestive to teachers is The Pani - 


American Club and Its Activities dj yo, 
Joshua Hochstein, a manual for organiz# Ho 
ing clubs and programs in highschool 

NEA Department of Secondary Teach# nov 
ers, 130 West 42 Street, New York, 1941 Ma 


18p. 25¢; free to Department members§ J 
nov 


A “Good Neighbors” film js distrib} Ha 
uted free to schools by the U. S. Marija $ 
time Commission, Washington, D. oe 1a 
The film shows the Commission’s prof = 





, . , ; e 
gram in inter-American relations, esp : 
cially thru the Good Neighbor Fleet. | 





— 
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~ PERSONAL GROWTH LEAFLET News 


ti teachers an opportunity to widen 
Net their influence with students and 

citizens. PGLS continue to increase in 
$ on | popularity and to find new uses. They 
neri-| have nearly doubled the circulation of 
‘onthe more popular material which has 
| the | appeared in Tue Journar of the NEA. 
Dr.| Latest titles—The following are the 
‘ach. 25 latest leaflets: 


30p. [24] A Golden Treasury of Americanism 
t of [58] American Education Week Program 
nelp- [67] Dictators’ Strategy: America’s Re- 
atin sponse—Educational Policies Com. 
and! [68] Education—the Mainstay of Busi- 
r¢, ness 

[69] Young Citizens League 


Our Poss GROWTH LEAFLETS afford 


aa [71] The Rural School of the Future 
re [76] Chemurgy and Conservation 
"~?\ [77] Schoolground Beautification 

[87] Alice Freeman Palmer 
The | [108] Legal Liability of Teacher & School 
for | [135] Ethics for Teachers—New NEA 
1cas: Com 

136] Tenure for Teachers—NEA Com- 
= mittee 
raer; + 


| [137] Principles of Academic Freedom 

treet,) (146] Education in the Economy of De- 
fense 

161] FTA Information 





[186] Achievements of Science 

|206] American History in Fiction 

[216] 60 Educational Books of 1940 

[222] Books Every Child Should Know 
[233] Fiction for Junior Highsch. Students 
[237] Fiction for Highschool Students 
[251] Readable Books of 1940 

[261] Your Music Record Library 


These 25 latest leaflets are available for 
25¢ as Special Offer Eleven. 

PGL 68 condenses the popular state- 
ment by Superintendent Sutton on Edu- 
cation—the Mainstay of Business, which 
appeared in Tue Journat for May. Many 
superintendents of schools will present 
copies of this leaflet to leading citizens of 
their communities. 

PGL 58 contains the themes and im- 
portant facts for American Education 
Week, November 9-15, 1941. 

Officers of teachers associations will 
find the following leaflets issued during 
the summer especially useful: [135] 
Ethics for Teachers—New NEA Code; 
[136] Tenure for Teachers; |137| Prin- 
ciples of Academic Freedom. Also these 
revisions: [52] NEA Platform and Res- 
olutions; |140| NEA Information. 

The Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation recently presented a copy of 


PGL 21, A Golden Treasury of Beauty 


and Wisdom, to each of its 57,106 mem- 
bers; and the Massachusetts Teachers 
Federation distributed 21,000 copies of 
PGL 21 to its members. The Puerto Rico 
Teachers Association has presented a 
copy of PGL 23, A Golden Treasury on 
the Art of Living, to each of its 5300 
members. 

Secretary C. M. Howell of the Okla- 
homa Education Association is sending 
a copy of PGL 68 to school principals 
and superintendents thruout the state. 
The Ohio Education Association used 
10,000 PGLS in its summer conferences. 
Many teachers colleges distributed sam- 
ples of leaflets to students during the 
summer session. 

How To Order—PGLS sell for 1¢ 
each in quantities of 25 or more, cash 
with order. No orders accepted for less 
than 25¢. Cash must accompany orders 
for $1 or less. Carriage charges will be 
prepaid on cash orders, but orders not 
accompanied by cash will be billed with 
carriage charges included. 

Send a selfaddressed, stamped envelop 
for the latest complete list of titles, or 
send a $1 bill asking for Special Offer 
Number One—a get-acquainted collec- 
tion of more than 100 leaflets. 


f 63] FTA at Work in Highschool 
Ligh [167] How To Secure a Teaching Position 
avail- 
nion, 
. In- 

ATTRACTIVE SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFERS 
Rich} PGL Special Offers have been reorganized to afford 
- de} greater convenience in handling the large demand. They 
-k inf are now as follows: 
mer} |] Special One: A get-acquainted collection of more than 100 
1941) Personal Growth Leaflets, an exceptional value—$1. 
dies, L] Special Two: 200 PGLS including one or more of each title 
. 30¢) now in print (more than 125) plus the 366-page American Citi- 


Pan 
*s by 
raniz 
r00ls) 
eac 

1941 
iber 


strib 
Mari 
). 

| prop 
esp 
eet. 


zens Handbook, a $3 bargain—$2. 

_] Special Three: 200 PGLS including one or more of each title 
now in print plus a copy of the attractive 608-page volume, 
Horace Mann at Antioch, a $4 value—$3. 

_] Special Four: 200 PGLS including one or more of each title 
now in print plus The American Citizens Handbook and Horace 
Mann at Antioch—an exceptional $5 value—$4. 

_] Special Five: 200 PGLS including one or more of each title 
now in print plus three attractive books—The American Citizens 
Handbook, Life of Horace Mann, and Horace Mann at Antioch, 
a $7 value—$5. 

L] Special Eleven: 25 latest titles listed on this page. Since 25 
new titles are issued each year, this offer enables regular custom- 


)¢ts to keep uptodate—as¢. 


_] Special Twelve: “Best Sellers’—25 most popular PGLS 


—25¢. 


(] Special Thirteen: 25 PGLS “For Personal Growth and Guid- 
ance”—an admirable gift for students—25¢. 

[] Special Fourteen: 25 PGLS “For Elementary Schools” —25¢. 
(_] Special Fifteen: 25 PGLS “For Highschools”—25¢. 

[] Special Sixteen: 25 PGLS “For College Students”—25¢. 

(_] Special Seventeen: 25 PGLS “For Orientation Courses in 
Teachers Colleges” —25¢. 

[_] Special Eighteen: 25 PGLS on professional organization and 
the work of the National Education Association—25¢. 

(_] Special Nineteen: 25 PGLS “For Librarians,” including 
popular booklists for presentation to patrons—25¢. 


Fill in the blank below 


National Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, Washington, D. C. 


Send me the Special Offers checked above. I enclose $.......cccccc 
to cover cost of order. 

TRO sncccsscigsihieaenetinicnnhlghifactacneicennidihainnindinndelimiaaan 
eC ee 
Street 


Postoffice 
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New Life Members Received Since 
Last Publishing 


Artzona—Ellsworth M. Schnebly 

Ca.irornta—Dora Isabella Dysart, Ernest 
Gus Kramer, Jesse E. Solter 

Connecticut—Worcester Warren, Harry 
Wessels 

DetawarE—Harold C. Whiteside 

I:trnois—Caroline Hesselbaum, Charles B. 
Huelsman, Jr. 

MassacHuseTts—Doris E. Almy, Anna- 
belle Sylvester, Helen Nelson Theinert 

Micuican—Carl L. Dorsey, Malcolm J. 
Williams 

New Yorx—Claude L. Kulp 

NortH Carotina—John W. Moore, K. G. 
Phillips 

Oxnto—Grover C. Imhoff, Zola Jacobs, 
Harry B. Pickering 

Ox.taHoma—Mrs. Lila Quinn. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Merle M. Odgers 

VerMonT—Rita L. Bole, Thomas J. Byrne, 
Florence E. Drew 

Vircinta—Paul E. Behrens 

WasHincton—L. D. Burrus, Ernest W. 
Campbell, Dessie May Dunagan, Zeno 
B. Katterle, Edna L. Keene, Leigh H. 
Sachs, W. Virgil Smith, Harry E. 
Watson 


Administrators to San Francisco 


sv THE 1942 convention of the American 
Association of School Administrators will 


be held at San Francisco, California, Feb- 





a 
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ruary 21-26. In announcing the selection of 
San Francisco, President W. Howard Pills- 
bury of Schenectady, New York, said: “In 
recognition of the loyal support which the 
superintendents of the West have given 
to the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators over a long period of years, 
and after a careful official examination of 
the convention facilities which the Bay 
Region has to offer, the Executive Com- 
mittee assembled in Philadelphia has voted 
to hold the 1942 convention of the Asso- 
ciation in San Francisco. In coming to 
California, it is our hope that the School 
Administrators of the United States will 
find this an experience that will bring them 
rich professional and cultural returns. At 
this time when a common bond of sym- 
pathy and understanding is so essential, we 
believe that holding our national conven- 
tion for the first time on the Pacific Coast, 
thus bringing the superintendents of the 
entire country to the West, will serve as a 
factor of no small importance in creating 
that unity so important to national morale.” 


Manufacturers’ President 


Commends EPC Volume 


yy In A RECENT LETTER to Secretary Wil- 
liam G. Carr, of the Educational Policies 
Commission, the president of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, Walter D. 
Fuller, wrote: 


“On the educational front, the pro- 
nouncements of the Educational Policies 


eT 





Commission have been . . . significant ) 194 

. Its latest volume, The Education q 
Free Men in American Democracy, hy 
synthesized these pronouncements into 
basic statement of principles which ¢o, 
respond to industry’s declaration; into ag} Sis 
authoritative and challenging restatemen | Mas 
of the fundamental purposes of Americay | ¥- 
education. > 








NE 


for 





| Ala. 
“I can say without hesitation, despite g| Del 


natural reservation about the relative att Con 
phasis placed upon certain statements, thy 
the volume not only should be of revoly| yg. 
tionary importance in the educationg! N.! 
world, but is of vast significance to anyone g 
who desires a thoro understanding of ow} y. 
traditional way of life. I challenge anyone} s. 
to read it without undergoing an inspiring} 
reafhrmation of faith in our American sys 


( 
C 
d 


Ill. 


Ohi 
tem, or without being stimulated into re! Als 
newed efforts to defend it.” é 
Former NEA President ind 
in U.S. Senate } bee 
vy Josep Roster, president of Fairmont » 
(West Virginia) State Teachers Colleg de 
since 1915, was appointed to the United “a 


States Senate by Governor M. M. Neely, 
former incumbent who resigned to become} f,, 
governor of West Virginia. The appoint 
ment to the Senate was confirmed on Ma 
13, 1941. Senator Rosier has held all pos-| 
tions on the educational ladder from the) % 
one-room school teacher to that of colleg 
president. He has been an active member 
of the NEA since 1904. Before becoming} * 
NEA president in 1932 he had held mam 
offices in the Association. Photos of Senator 
Rosier and the four other Senators whe | a 
spoke at the Boston convention appear 6a| 
page 168. 


no 
Unique Superintendent's Report | 
sv In Newark, New Jersey, the periodic 

reports of Superintendent of Schools Stam} ¢, 
ley H. Rolfe to his staff are being issued it! Jo 
the form of a recording instead of a printed) to 
publication. Teachers in each school at} p, 
thus able to hear the voices of the superit} 4g, 
tendent, or others who participate, whet} ¢¢ 


the record is played back. es 
ni 


; 
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PAST PRESIDENTS OF THE NEA It 


TuHIs PHOTO was taken at the dinner of | ¥ 
the NEA Past Presidents during the Bos- } g 
ton convention: Reading left to right as | “] 
one row—Henry Lester Smith, Florence | 
Hale, Charl Ormond Williams, Agnes } 5, 
Samuelson, Jesse Newlon, Cornelia Adair, 
Willis A. Sutton, Donald DuShane, Reu- | , 
ben T. Shaw, Amy H. Hinrichs, Caroline | 
Woodruff, Jessie Gray, E. Ruth Pyrtle, 
Joseph Rosier, Uel W. Lamkin. 
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1941 Victory Honor Roll 


dy THE FOLLOWING STATES increased their 
NEA membership so as to qualify them 


for the 1941 Victory Honor Roll: 
Percent of 
State State Director Increase 
Everett J. McIntosh..... 76° 
i Ok ae . gre 
. . ae M. D. Collins.......... 27° 
Alls.....-+-00- L. Frazer Banks... . age 
Del.....-.-.--H. V. Holloway...... . 24° 
nt ccses Daisy Lord*........ 164 
aie a Daisy Brown..... 16 4 
Molae......-- William B. Jack 15% 
Diinn es ceee- Mrs. Edith B. Joynes 15° 
N.H.........D. W. MacLean. . . 144 
Okla... SO eee 
N.C........-Elmer H. Garinger...... 13° 
N. D. [2]...-- SO eee 11° 
ce CeO 10 ¢ 
BEG... «en Vs PEM. ...-5.... 8° 
i...... John W. Thalman. . 5° 
| ee Bee Cesc cece cee 3° 
pS Everett R. Erickson..... 3° 
* Deceased 


The figure after the name of the state 
indicates the number of years which it has 
been consecutively on the Victory Honor 


oll. 

The letters after the percent of increase 
designate the following: [a] Increased its 
membership 10 percent or more; [b] In- 
creased its membership more than 500; [c] 
Enrolled more than go percent of its teach- 
ers. 


Education Pays 

yy With taxes and the cost of living sky- 
rocketing, it will be vitally important in 
the years ahead that every teacher be pre- 
pared to expound clearly the economic as 
well as the intellectual and spiritual values 
of education. Two significant documents 
provide the background needed. One is the 
volume of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission entitled Education and the Eco- 
nomic Wellbeing of American Democracy. 
This case is scholarly and complete. It re- 
quires careful study. 

For a popularized but equally effective 
statement, read the article in the May 1941 
Journa by Superintendent Willis A. Sut- 
ton entitled “Education—the Mainstay of 
Business.” This article has now been con- 
densed into Personal Growth Leaflet No. 
68. See page 189. Why not distribute a 
copy to every businessman in your commu- 


nity? 
100 Percent Membership 


VX SUPERINTENDENT C. M. DANNELLY, Mont- 
gomery (Alabama) public schools, writes: 
“Every teacher in the Montgomery public 
schools signs a contract which calls for 
membership in the local, state, and national 


) associations. This will be the fifth year 


that our local school system has been on 
the 100 percent honor roll and more than 
that for some of the local schools.” 


The Present Emergency 


yy AT ITs BosToN MEETING the NEA 
adopted on July 3 the following resolution: 
The National Education Association sug- 
gests that the profession chart its course 
in accordance with the following prin- 
ciples in the present emergency: 


[a] The Association urges that teachers, 
as well as other patriotic citizens, should 
fully cooperate in the national defense pro- 
gram to protect our Republic by thought, 
word, and deed. Further, the Association 
condemns all groups and activities that 
tend to hinder or disrupt the efficient 
processes of the national defense program. 

[b] The defense activities developed in 
many school systems should be continued 
and expanded as the need requires. Teach- 
ers should cooperate in educational meas- 
ures in defense services when requested. 

[c] The Association strongly condemns 
propaganda by any agency which seeks to 
undermine our democratic ideals. Neither 
freedom of speech nor academic freedom 
should be used as a cloak for activities or 
teachings subversive to the fundamental 
principles and ideals of the United States. 
Schools should continue to turn the search- 
light of truth on alien ideologies so that 
Americans may know wherein our way of 
life is superior. This same search for truth 
will enable us to strengthen our democracy. 
Teachers should redouble their efforts to 
develop in every youth an active, intelli- 
gent, critical, but profound loyalty to 
American principles and ideals. 

[d] The Association urges that teach- 
ers do all in their power to promote na- 
tional unity so that our morale may have 
a sound foundation that will enable our 
Republic to endure all stresses and strains. 
The ultimate line of national defense is in 
the loyalty, intelligence, health, technical 
skill, selfdiscipline, and character of our 
people. 

[e] The Association advocates the full 
protection for all citizens of the liberties 


enumerated in the Constitution. Democ- 
racy cannot be successfully maintained if 
its essential elements are disregarded. Lib- 
erties are preserved only by the acceptance 
and exercise of accompanying responsibil- 
ities. 

[£] Educational systems should continue 
to promote the ideal of international peace 
as the normal and desired relation among 
nations. Accordingly, the conditions essen- 
tial to a just and lasting peace should be 
a part of school programs. 

[g] Since education is essential to the 
preservation of our way of life, the defense 
needs of the country should be met with 
the least possible interference with the nor- 
mal and necessary educational services. 
Strong consideration should be given to the 
needs of youth in any program before 
changing the minimum age for military 
conscription. 


[The complete NEA Platform and 1941 
Resolutions will be found in Personal 
Growth Leaflet No. 52.] 


Dear Drivers: 


yy Topay, my daughter, who is seven years 
old, started to school as usual. She wore a 
dark blue dress with a white collar. She 
had on black shoes and wore blue gloves. 
Her cocker spaniel—whose name is Coot 
—sat on the front porch, and whined his 
canine belief in the folly of education, as 
she waved goodbye, and started off to the 
hall of learning. 

Tonight we talked about school. She 
told me about the girl who sits in front of 
her—the girl with the yellow curls—and 
the boy across the aisle who makes funny 
faces. She told me about her teacher—who 
has eyes in the back of her head—and 
about the trees in the schoolyard—and 
about the big girl who doesn’t believe in 
Santa Claus. We talked about a lot of 
things—tremendously vital, unimportant 
things—and then we studied spelling, 
reading, arithmetic [Cont. on page A-120] 





OHIO ASSOCIATION 
HEADQUARTERS 


Headquarters build- 
ing recently pur- 
chased by the Ohio 
Education Associa- 
tion, thus adding to 
the lengthening list 
of state educational 
associations which 
own their professional 
homes. This trend is 
an indication of the 
increasing stability of 
the teaching profes- 
sion. 
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ONE HUNDRED PERCENT ENROLMENTS 


Are published the second month after we receive them. Watch for your school. The rapidly 
increasing number of schools in cities and counties with every member enrolled has led 
> your Association to set aside this section of The Journal to record this significant growth 











HE FOLLOWING COUNTIES, Cities, and individual 
‘T schools have reported 100 percent membership 
for 1941-42 and have continuously enrolled in 
their aational professional organization for the 
number of years indicated: 


NINE YEARS 
Kentucky—Lezington, Arlington 
SEVEN YEARS 
Kentucky—Lesington, Cassidy 
SIX YEARS 
Kentucky—Lezington, Ashland, Johnson, Lincoln, 


Maxwell 
FIVE YEARS 


Kentucky—Lezington, Entire System 


THREE YEARS 


Itt1no1s—Glen Carbon, Entire System 
Kentucky—Lexington, Julius Marks Sanitorium 
TENNESSEE—Newport, ‘Sunset Gap 


TWO YEARS 
ILttrnots—Monticello, Monticello Twp. High 


InDIANA—I/ ndianapolis, P. S. 242 
CURRENT YEAR 

AvasKka—WNikolski, Nikolski Native 
ArKansas—North Little Rock, Geyser Springs 
CaLtirornia—Lakewood Village, Lakewood Elem. 
Connecticut—Fairfield, Washington 
Georcia—Atlanta, Benteen, Lena H. Cox, Center 

Hiill, Harris St., Hemphill, R. L. Hope, 

Humphries, Liberty-Guinn, James L. Mayson, 


Mt. Vernon, Newtown, Ocee, Perkerson Sr. High 
and Elem., Rock Spring, Sandtown, West Haven; 
Ben Hill, Ben Hill; Bolton, Bolton; Burdal, Ham- 


MEMBERSHIP BY 





“Se, 





STATES 


mond; College Park, George F. Longino; Douglas, 

Entire System; East Point, Church St., Colonial 

Hills; Quitman, Nankin; Union City, Union City 
ILt1nots—Chicago, Jefferson 


InNDIANA—Anderson, Riley; Indianapolis, Broad 
Ripple Sr. High, Paul Lawrence Dunbar, Wen- 
dell Phillips, P. S. $40, George W. Sloan; New 
Castle, Westwood; Rochester, Columbia; Spice- 


land, Spiceland Grade 
Maitne—Lewiston, Martel; South Portland, Evans 
Street; Waldoboro, School Union $73 Entire Sys- 


tem; Waterville, Grove St., North Grammar 

Massacuusetts—Brimfield, Entire System; Fall 
River, Brown Primary; Marblehead, Samuel 
Roads Jr. High; Maynard, Calvin Coolidge, Roose- 
velt; Merrimac, Centre; Monson, Mechanic St., 
State St.; Rochester, Pierceville; Wales, Entire 
System; Watertown, Phillips 

Missourt—Kansas City, Dunbar 

New Hampsuire—Pittsfield, Memorial 

PENNSYLVANIA—Bristol, Bristol High 

VirGcinra—Augusta County, Entire System 

West VirGinia—Flatwoods, Flatwoods Elem.; 


Newton, Newton Graded 


iE FOLLOWING SCHOOLS reported 100 percent for 
| 1940-41 but were not published: 


SIXTEEN YEARS 


Ittrno1s—Evanston, Lincolnwood 
MASSACHUSETTS—Newton, Stearns 


TWELVE YEARS 
Kaiwiki 
ELEVEN YEARS 


Ana, Franklin 
Napoopoo 


Hawait—Hilo, 


CALIFORNIA—Santa 
Ilawaii—Napoopoo, 


TEN YEARS 


West Vircin1ra—Owings, Owings 
IN THE NATIONAL 
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EDUCATION 





SEVEN YEARS 
Ittinois—East Aurora, S. N. Dieterich 
Utan—Granger, Monroe Jr. High 


SIX YEARS 


CaLirornita—Oakland, Lafayette; San Pedro, Ban. 
dini St. ; 3 
Inp1ANA—TI ndianapolis, Harrison 


FIVE YEARS 


CaLiForNiA—Wilmington, Fries 


FOUR YEARS 
Sanak 
Hills, Hawthorne | 


Ave. 


A.Laska—Sanak, 
CaLirorNia—Beverly 
New York—Syracuse, Garfield 


THREE YEARS 


InpIANA—I/ ndianapolis, Abraham Lincoln, 


P. S. Sa 
TWO YEARS | 


CaLirornia—Glendale, Cerritos 
Ittinots—Aurora, G. N. Dieterich 
InpIANA—ZJ ndianapolis, P. S. 
MASSACHUSETTS—Leominster, 
On1to—Dayton, Whittier 
Orecon—Portiand, Rose City Park 
West Vircinta—East Gulf, East Gulf Elem.; 
ton, Thornton 


38, P. S. $77 


Field Primary 


+ Graf. 


ONE YEAR 


ALABAMA—Birmingham, Lee 
ALasKka—Yakutat, Yakutat 
Con necticut—Eastford, 
Entire System 
Hawali—Honolulu, Kalihi-waena 
Inp1ana—I/ ndianapolis, P. S. 240, P. S 
248, P. S. 273; Peru, Entire System 
MassacHusetts—Aliston, D. L. Barrett; 
Boston, Cyrus Alger, Norcross 
Ounto—Cincinnati, Mary Dill 
WasHINGTON—Spokane, Regal 
West Vircinta—North Charleston, 


Entire System; Esse: 


Pr 


342, 


South 


Grandview 
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Scientific, super-speed test, proves 
the Underwood is faster than human 
hands can ever hope to be. Underwood 
speed at times reaches rate of 290 
words per minute! 


4 2 / y g 


a UNDERWOOD PROVES SPEEDIER 
THAN SPEEDIEST HUMAN HANDS 





MAGINE a stock model Underwood 
I operating at a rate of 217.9 words 
a minute—placing clean-cut type im- 
pressions on paper at the startling 
speed of 18 strokes to the clock tick. 
Imagine a typewriter operating at a 
rate of speed that would make it pos- 
sible to dash off an entire column of 
The New York Times in 5 minutes, 
type The Declaration of Independ- 
ence in 6 and copy Lincoln’s Gettys- 
burg Address in less than a minute 
and a quarter! 


For that is the certified performance 
of a stock model Underwood oper- 
ated by mechanical “‘fingers” in a test 
conducted at the Research Laboratory 
of the Underwood Elliott Fisher 
Company at Hartford, Connecticut. 


Because Underwood engineers sought 

| to determine the Underwood's per- 
NA formance at speeds far beyond the 
1005 limitations of human hands, the 
al Underwood was operated at 290 
words per minute for individual lines, 
while the score for the complete test 
(including carriage returns, etc.) was 


Right: Underwood (S-Master 
Model) Typewriter as used in 
super-speed test in Research 
Laboratory at Hartford, Conn. 


ee8 = 


this test was clean-cut, evenly spaced 


% Scored in accord with International Typewriting 
word. 


= 217.9 words per minute! and in good alignment. Geen -p ere 
neal It is significant of Underwood a Ease of operation—smoothness of per- UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
wsfg Cision manufacturing that even at three formance—a fine quality of impres- One Park Avenue, Mow Yeuk, Bi. ¥. 





or four times the speeds at which most 
typewriters are operated, the character 
of the Underwood's finished work in 


sions—plus a tremendous reserve of 
speed—here are the qualities you get 
in the Underwood. 


Sales and Service Everywhere 
Underwood Elliott Fisher 


Speeds the World’s Business 
Copyright 1941, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


UJ r d a rwo 0 d nomen Types Better Letters... Faster ! 
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SEND TODAY FOR G-E's 
NEW SCHOOL PROJECTS! 





GHT”’ PROJECT FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES! 


10 C BRINGS YOU COMPLETE ‘NEW STORY OF 
LI 





These two large double 
faced wall charts (38" x 
50”), a 32-page book, 
and an abridged 12-page 
booklet form the project 
for intermediate grades, 


10¢ BRINGS YOU “LIVING WITH LIGHT” PROJECT FOR 
JUNIOR & SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCE CLASSES 


Includes 28-pge illustrated manual for teacher and 30 cxplen of 4page Lighting 
ience an 
Produced by General Electric in collaboration with recognized educators. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


General Electric Co., Lamp Dept., 166-NEA-I 
Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio 


(Note: This offer is limited to the United States and Possessions) ; 
Please send me: “New Story of Light” Project 10c 0 
° 
' 
’ 


Quiz Sheet for students—designed to fit General 


TEAR OUT 
COUPON 


TODAY! 
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ERE is a school work project design- 

ed to help you show your pupils the 
important part that lighting plays in their 
daily lives. 
“The New Story of Light” includes a big 
32-page book, illustrated with more than 
40 photos and drawings; an abridged 12- 
page booklet for distribution to your 
pupils; and two 38” x 50” double-faced 
wall charts designed for classroom use. 
Three of the charts are printed in two 
colors, and the fourth in four colors. The 
project is planned for the intermediate 
grades, as an introduction to the study of 
light and seeing. It is a useful tie-in with 
regular courses in Socia! Studies, Geo- 
graphy, History, Health and Safety! Com- 
plete project, only 10c to cover mailing. 
(Extra copies of 12-page booklet, 2c each). 


hysics courses. 





“Living with Light” Project 10c 0 








[Cont. from page 191] —and then to bef 

She’s back there now—back in the ny, 
ery—sound asleep, with “Princess Eli, 
beth” (that’s a doll) cuddled in her righ 
arm. 

You guys wouldn’t hurt her, would yoy 
You see, I’m her daddy. When her doll j 
broken—or her finger is cut—or when hy 
head gets bumped, I can fix it. But whe 
she starts to school—when she walks acrg 
the street—then she’s in your hands, 

She’s a nice kid—she can run like a dee 
and darts about like a chipmunk—she lik 
to ride horses, and swim, and hike with m 
on Sunday afternoons. 

But I can’t be with her all the time 
have to work, to pay for her clothes ap) 
her education. 

So please help me look out for her. Pleay 
drive slowly past the school intersections. 
and please remember that children ry 
from behind parked cars. 


Please don’t run over my little girl. 


Every Daddy. 


Department of Elementary School 
Principals 


yy Orricers for 1941-42 are: 


President: Robert H. Edgar, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Vicepresidents: Isabel Tucker, St. Louis, Ma 
Marjorie Walters, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Laura | 
Kellar, Milwaukee, Wis.; Mrs. Florine How. 
Elrey, Mamaroneck, N. Y.; Raymon W. Eldridg__ 
Brookline, Mass. _ 

Executive Committee: Sarah L. Young, Od 
land, Calif.; Elizabeth R. Malcolm, New Have 
Conn.; Irvin A. Wilson, La Grange, Ill.; Lester| 
Nielson, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Certification Division: Cassie F. Roys, Omahi 
Nebr. 

Life Membership Division: Herbert C. Hansa 
Chicago, III. 

Professional Relations Division: Mason A. Sta 
ton, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Executive Secretary: Eva G. Pinkston, Washing 
ton, D. C. 


Teachers and the Social Security 
Act 


x Memsers of the NEA Research Divisic 
have been keeping a watchful eye on Cor 
gress for possible changes in the feder 
Social Security Act. The greatest activi 
during the summer was the special Sena 
committee under the chairmanship 4 
Senator Downey which held hearings § 
July. Testifying were authorities in & 
fields of old-age health and social securit 
problems. The apparent purpose of 
hearings was to develop facts in support 
legislation which would provide pensio# 
for all aged citizens. Practically no atte 
tion was given to applications of the Soc 
Security Act to specific occupati 
groups. Senator Downey has advised 
ecutive Secretary Willard E. Givens of 
NEA that during August an opportuni 
will be given to [Cont. on page A-It— 
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A. Stra 

Washing 

‘rity 
Ti 

Divisio 4/71@—Hours spent on various 


federd operations are major factors in the 


‘saa cost of PRINTING. Through care- 
mh ful planning and advanced pro- 


duction methods we have reduced 


the time element to a minimum. 


(This magazine is from our presses) 


i JUDD & DETWEILER, Inc. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


No printing job too small—none too large 
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Trademarks “RCA Victor”’, 
“Victor” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
by RCA Mfg. Co.., Inc. 


END coupon today for these new Victor Record 
S Booklets which will help you organize your work 
for the fall semester. They describe the latest Victor 
Records pertaining to topics now receiving nation- 
wide attention—Pan-Americanism, Music of American 
Origin, Physical Education, and Group Singing. 
Modern schools stay modern with RCA tubes in their sound equipment 









oawaeeeeoee2e”" = 
i —=_—oaoe (NE ~ ' 
! Edt sing Co., Inc., — ‘. aan 
Please send me my free copy of the ines opens 
: 1 hecked Patriotic and Fo —o \ 
| ye ote dances and Singing — | 
Ameo of nh eres on Victor Rec 
o choc Music on Victor ords \ 
: eee ! 
a oe cecal STAT Bvsececsconessesennnversensees 


CITY 


se RA Ueto 


* RCA Manufacturing 
* A Service of the Radio Corporation of America 


Audio Visual Service for Schools, Educational Dept 
oe eee 
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Now you can have 


NEW ART IDEAS for Teachers 


mailed to you each school month 


In The SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 


You get the best of the art teaching 
ideas and suggestions, 
which have been tried and tested, the 
ones which have been successful be- 
cause teachers who have done the work 
tell you how they did it and show you 





lessons, 


SCHOOL 


the actual results. 
10 big 


drawing, paintin 
correlations wit 
etc, 


teach. 


Shop pages 





it your year to 


doing. 
















© Send bill payable October 15, 1941. 





Address 


City, Town and State 


| Cont. from page A-120]| teachers to pre- 
sent any facts that they may possess. At the 
present writing (August 8) the Committee 
is in executive session and there is some un- 
certainty as to the nature and scope of its 
future activities. 

Officers of state and local teachers asso- 
ciations should be prepared to attend future 
hearings where the discussion may bear 
upon teacher welfare. It is impossibie to 
state when such hearings will take place 
but the Research Division will issue notices 
when they are definitely scheduled. 


Dr. Clark to South Carolina 


vy Harry ciark, formerly superintendent 
of schools, Knoxville, Tennessee, who has 
been the efficient NEA State Director in 
that state, has become a professor in the 
Extension Division at the University of 
South Carolina. His place as NEA State 
Director is taken by Wilson New, princi- 
pal, Stair Technical Highschool, Knoxville. 


Cooperation with the United States 
Chamber of Commerce 


vy A committee of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators has been ap- 
pointed by President W. H. Pillsbury to co- 
operate with a similar committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. Among the purposes outlined for 
the two committees are: [1] Removal of all 
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issues—one for each school 
month—filled with the school work you 
like to have—holiday ideas, stagecraft, 
Indian work, designs, activity projects, 
, projects, murals, and 

history, 


Art work for all the grades. 
help for you no matter what grade you 
Every issue has a special sec- 
tion, “Art Grades,” which covers special 
work for lst through 6th. 

A brand-new feature for 1941-42. Work 
just what you want—tells 
what to do and how to do it with in- 
struction diagrams and drawings. 
Den’t miss these helps this year, make 
move ahead the way 
19,479 satisfied subscribing teachers are 
Save time and trouble—succeed 
the SCHOOL ARTS way. 


MAIL COUPON NOW — PAY LATER 


School Arts Magazine, 819 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass. 
Send the SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE beginning with the September issue. 


OC Enelosed is $3.00 in full payment (Canada, $4.00). 


I a ae Se eS ae 


those 


























geography, 
There is 








and films. 





grounds for the suspicion of the prevalence 
of subversive activities in the school sys- 
tems; [2] vitalizing of courses relating to 
the American form of government; [3] 
encouragement of religious and moral 
training. 

Serving on the committee of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators 
are: A. J. Stoddard, superintendent of 
schools, Philadelphia, chairman; Frank W. 
Ballou, superintendent of schools, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Willard E. Givens, executive 
secretary of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C.; David E. Weg- 
lein, superintendent of schools, Baltimore; 


and Dr. Pillsbury. 


Professional Relations Institutes 


yy Durine the summer months 58 Insti- 
tutes on Professional Relations were held in 
27 states scattered from Connecticut to 
New Mexico and from South Carolina to 
Washington State. Eleven members of the 
staff represented the NEA in these con- 
ferences, while the state education associa- 
tions, state departments of education, state 
congresses of parents and teachers, and 
other groups were also represented in the 
planning for and participation in a great 
many of the Institutes. 

Reports of the Institutes, which have 
been coming in daily, indicate the great 
success of this movement. The outlook for 


THE JOURNAL OF 


As presented in AMIGOS PANAMERICANOS the ~ 4 
proach to the study of Spanish is simple and conversational; 
it is analogous to the approach used in teaching children to 
read English. Juan and Maria are the little Spanish-speaking 
boy and girl whom the pupil will meet in the first book. As 
he progresses and reads and studies the other books, he will 
live with Juan and Maria in their home, at school, on a visit 
to the United States, and in their country, Mexico. 


Libro 1—Juan y Maria amen 
Libro 2—Juan y Maria en Casa i oe 
Libro 3—Juan y Maria en Escuela 
Libro 4—Juan y Maria en los Estados Unidos 95c 
Libro 5—Juan y Maria en Mejico_. 


The books are delightfully illustrated with pen and ink 
sketches and photographs. istrate 
with many photographs of the places Juan and Maria visit. 


The 64-page Teacher’s Manual presents suggestions for 
teaching procedures, teaching aids, supplementary reading, 


Write today for your free copy of colorful, illus- 
Free trated 80-page catalog of Steck Instructional Aids, 












THE STECK CO.., Publishers, Austin, Texas 















A Series of 
Spanish Readers 


AMIGOS 


FOR GRADES 3 TO 7, INCLUSIVE 


80c 
90c 
90c 


aes 


Books 4 and 5 are illustrated 









next year is most promising, with am 
jority of the directors making definite 
tentative plans for repeating the conf 
ences in 1942. Many of the directors h 
stated that these conferences will affectt 
year-round program of their instituti 
in that more attention will be given tot 
problems of professional and public 
tions of teachers. 


Educational Policies Commission 


3¥v Tue Commission will hold its sixtee 
meeting in Chicago, September 13-16, 19 


Frank Pinet 


vv Arrer twenty-five years of pioneen 
service as secretary of the Kansas 
Teachers Association Frank Pinet 
stricken in his office on June 14, 1941, 
died the same day. He was one off 
senior state association secretaries in po 
of service. 


_ ff Ie -— eet oo Oe 


To Remove Discrimination Agai 
Books 


yy Tue NEA has supported the movemt 
to provide a permanent book postage ® 
of 1'4¢ per pound without zoning, wi 
is the same rate now enjoyed by the® ‘ 
sections of magazines. This rate has 
extended by Presidential order to Oct 
1 to allow time for [Cont. on page Alm 
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The Health 


HYGEI MAGAZINE 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


Each issue of HYGEIA brings you 
a wide range of timely health topics 
prepared by prominent doctors, edu- 
cators, nurses, dentists, dietitians, 
and a special section devoted ex- 
clusively to child-training and the 
school. HYGEIA articles are well 
illustrated and are written in non- 














th a m technical language readily grasped 
ae by students in all grades. 
efinite 
e confq Teachers, in HYGEIA you'll find an 
inexhaustible supply of source ma- 
‘tors May terial for: 
affect t @ Written and oral topics 
istitutic @ Health projects 
@ Correlative reading 
ven tot @ Book Reports 
-. @ Term papers 
ablic re @ Scrap books 
@ Reference work 
@ Drawing, poster-making. 
sissiol)| HYGEIA IS AUTHENTIC! 
5 sixteel] When you read an article in this 
3-16, 1 splendid magazine, you know you 
*'”) have the RIGHT information. For 
HYGEIA is the collective voice of 
the 119,000 physicians who compose 
F | the American Medical Association. 
pioneetg Depend on HYGEIA for the FACTS 
nsas about health! 
Pinet 4 Special Short-Term Offer 
1941, 
ne of f ISSUES $4 
~~ FOR ONLY 
"Ss In po 
(Regular rate is 25¢ a single copy) 
‘ THE HEALTH 
» A gai HYGEI MAGAZINE 
535 N, Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois) 
I'll take advantage of your special 6 months 
moveni@ for $1.00 offer to teachers. So send me the 
next six consecutive issues. I enclose one 
ostage M& dollar. 
Tig Name 
; t e ‘ 
oy Address 
e has & 
to Octo City 
age A- 


ISOCIA 





it today. 


FREE. 


Mother and Daughter Lebrun 








Our New Catalogue of 1600 miniature illustrations, a Two Cent, a Four Cent 
and a Ten Cent picture in the Catalogue. 


15 cents in coin or stamps. Send for 


In addition to 
THE WORLD FAMOUS 


Perry Pictures 


(more than 2000 subjects in the Two Cent Size, 5% x 8; 
One Cent Size, 3 x 3%, etc.), we also carry in stock 
~>Three Complete Lines of Miniature Colored Pictures, 
some at One Cent each for 60 or more, and some at Two 
Cents each for 30 or more, assorted as desired. 


You may select from One of these three kinds of miniature colored pictures. or 
from all three, provided your whole order for them amounts to 60 cents or more. 
We pay the postage. 


Catalogues of all three kinds of Miniature Col- 
ored Pictures to teachers naming school and grade. 


The Perry Pictures Company, Box 4, Malden, Mass. 





QC like it-Too/ 


This “10-Way Protection” 
Under the T.C.U. Umbrella 





































1 tee tT 
BECAUSE All 
CHECKS COME 
BY FASTEST 
AIR MAIL 


1 UKE IT BECAUSE 
I(T PROTECTS ME 

ON VACATION AS 
WELL AS WHEN 
'M WORKING 


‘UKE IT 
BECAUSE | Will 
NEVER HAVE TO 
PAY ANY EXTRA 
ASSESSMENTS 








1 (ek tT RECAUSE 
IT PAYS $50 OR MORE 
A MONTH FOR TOTAL 
Disagiity From 
CONFINING SICKNESS 
OR ACCIDENTAL 
INJURIES INCLUDING 
AUTOMOBILE 





(uKe iT 
BECAUSE /T PAYS 
WHEN | AM 
QUARANTINED 
AND MY SALARY 
STOPPED 





$time tT 
BECAUSE IT 
PAYS UP TO 
$3000 
FOR MAJOR 
ACCIDENTS 






‘cee it 
BECAUSE IT 
costs L&ss 

THAN A 
NICKEL A DAY 


1 LIKE IT BECAUSE 
1 DON’T HAVE TO GO 
TO THE HOSPITAL 
TO GET BENEFITS 


1 URE IT BECAUSE 
iT WiLL PAY 
$1000 10 $3000 
iN CASE OF MY 
ACCIDENTAL DEATH 











1 URE IT BECAUSE IT PAYS 
FOR NON-CONFINING ILLNESS 
AND MINOR ACCIDENTS 


You'll find it easy to like everything about your 


T.C.U. Policy because it has been more than 40 
years in the making. Two generations of teach- 
ers have told us what they wanted most in pro- 
tection—and what they could afford to pay. Most 
of them said—“We want the utmost protection 
at a cost of less than a nickel a day. We want a 
policy that pays what it says it will pay and does 
it with Air-Mail Speed. We want protection in a 
company that has never failed a teacher in time 


A Friend that Never Faiis 


“You are so prompt in settling 
all claims that I have had to 
make. My policy is almost nine 
years old and you have paid me 
several times for illness and 
accidents. No company could be 
better, nor offer more protec- 
tion.”—Mrs. Flora S. Robinson, 
Laurel, Miss. 


of need—and one that will never ask us for one 


penny of extra assessments—even 
in times of epidemics.” 

No wonder so many teachers 
say “The Best Place to be is 
under the T.C.U. Umbrella.” 


Why not get all the facts to- 
day? Send the Coupon without 
obligation. No Agent Will Call. 
Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
651 T.C.U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska 
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seneees" FREE INFORMATION COUPON *"""""" 
To the T.C.U., 651 T.C.U. Bldg., 
Lincoln, Nebr. 


I am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 
10-Way Protection. Send me full details with- 
out obligation. 


aececessssecesece: NO AGENT WILL CALL eocunucececesases 
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This simple GMAC Figuring 
Chart gives you all your car- 
financing figures in dollars and 
cents... shows you exactly 
what you get for what you 
pay. 

In a few minutes you can 
figure your own transaction 
-+.» you can see for yourself 
how little it really costs to buy 
the General Motors car you 
want. Notice, too, that the 
General Motors Instalment 










———— 






ad 
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Cov nty 


Plan includes broad insurance 
protection for your car. 

Special Teachers’ Plan... 
As an extra convenience, if 
you buy on the GMAC Special 
Teachers’ Plan, no payments 
need be made during the sum- 
mer vacation months. 

But discover for yourself 
the convenience and low cost 
of the General Motors Instal- 
ment Plan. Send the coupon 
for your Figuring Chart today! 


This plan is available only through dealers in Buick, 
Chevrolet, Pontiac, Oldsmobile and Cadillac cars. 


—_——_ 







[Cont. from page A-122] action by C 
gress. The Senate has passed legislation ; 
make the rate permanent and bills are no 
before the House for that purpose, 
sentatives of the National Education As, 
ciation appeared during July before th 
House Committee on Post Office and P 
Roads on behalf of the measure, 


sc. 0. WRIGHT, former assistant 

of the Kansas State Teachers Associatic, 
has been elected to take the place of ver 
executive secretary F. L. Pinet, who dj 
during the summer. 

The new secretary of the North Carolj 
Education Association is Fred W. Green 
formerly connected with the schools 
Danville, Virginia. Jule Warren, the a 


New State Association Secretaries 


| 
} 










secretary, is now editor of the associati 
magazine. 

Everett Keith, former assistant 
of the Missouri State Teachers As 
has become secretary of the association, 
is also NEA State Director for Mi 
Thomas J. Walker, who was secr 
continues with the association as editor 
the magazine. 


ya ) 
DATES TO REMEMBER | 











September 29-October 3—Natiog | 
Recreation Congress, Baltimore. For #| 
formation address the Association at 

Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 















October 23-27—Biennial Confere 
National Association for Nursery 
tion, Detroit. 

November 2-8—Book Week. In 
mation may be had from Book Wi 
Headquarters, 62 West 45th Street, M 
York, N. Y. | 

November 9-15—American Educatif} 
Week. See page 184. 

November 20-22—National Cou 
for the Social Studies (a Department! 
the NEA) to meet in Indianapolis, If} 
Information may be had from the Dept} 
ment at 1201 Sixteenth Street North 
Washington, D. C. 

November 20-22—National 
of Teachers of English to meet in Atla 
Ga. For further information address 
National Council of Teachers of Engi 
211 West 68th Street, Chicago. 

February 21-26, 1942—American@} 
sociation of School Administrators, ¥} 
Francisco. 

June 28-July 2, 1942—NEA cont 
tion at Denver. [Cont. on page At 
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PLAYS 


The Drama Magazine for Young People 





etaries 
 vetn 
who die 
“Guu | ANEW MAGAZINE FOR 
chools CHILDREN IN GRADES 
he forme | ONE THROUGH NINE 
——_ EACH ISSUE CONTAINS: 
cret; A minimum of 15 new plays and 
; radio scripts on a wide variety 
tial of informative and entertaining 
, themes. ’ 
Missor Separate sections for different age Canco ~ New Booklet Follows 
ct groups. 
- editor Plays and Pageants appropriate for 


celebrating : 

National, Civic, and Communal 
Holidays and Anniversaries. 
Important chapters in the building 
of our country. 

Episodes in the lives of great men— 
statesmen, inventors, scientists, au- 


thors. 


A multitude of specialized educa- 
tional observances, such as, Book, 
Health, Safety, Red Cross, Fire 


National Program on Nutrition 


lw TEACHERS are being asked 
to give simple instruction in 
health classes. 


Right now Canco is completing a 
new booklet called ‘Make America 





major vitamins and minerals do for 
you—and lists of foods from which 
you'll get each one. .. 

> a popular language discussion 
of the importance of cooking to 








—Natic Prevention, and Educational Weeks. Strong,” which will be of great value nutrition. . . 
. For i Plays for sheer entertainment— to teachers. It will be particu- > sample, economical, well-bal- 
on at comedies, mysteries, fantasies. _— prepa all ae tying in anced menus... 
: mae with the Nation on . 
¢ Plays stressing the principles of Nutrition —— o offer of a recipe booklet, con- 
ont good citizenship and the privileges ; ay ; taining menus as well as many in- 
ne ey serinare of Democracy and Written in non-technical language, teresting and informative, nutritive 
e American Way of Life. Make America Strong” is ideal for —_ recipes. 
Vocabulary Builders—dramatiza- classroom distribution. It will soon ; ‘ 
ek. tions of the origin of currently be available in reasonable quantities haa ate tah goth ng Make 
ok popular references from Classical to you. Here are a few of the points America Strong’’ ts now. Fill out the 
ame Mythology and Ancient History— it offers you and your classes: coupon below. You will receive your 
such as Trojan Horse, Achilles’ : ‘ order of booklets in time 
Heel, Pyrrhic Victory. > interpretation of government- for the opening of your 
Educ ° approved diet as outlined at the classes in September. 
All plays may be pro- National Nutrition Conference for Americen Can Con- 
1 Ce duced royalty-free by Defense, held May 26, 27, 28,1941... pany, 230 Park Avenue, 
tment subscribers > asimple explanation of what the New York, N. Y. 
polis, $3.00 A Year e Sample Copy 25c. 
he ep “SER EERREREREREEEEEE ESR SSSSSSSEESSREREEREREREEEREEEREES 
North PLAYS 1 N-941 8 
8 Arlington Street H : 
Boston, Massachusetts : Home Economics Dept. Hy 
al Cou O Please enter my subscription for 4 Ameroan Com Comapey : 
in A year(s) to PLAYS, published : 230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 5 
ddress — times a year, starting . Please enter my advance order for ...... copies of ‘Make America Strong,” the : 
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Do You Have This Catalog? 


Essential to every educator. Fully illustrates 
and describes the famous Weber Costello line 
of school supplies . . . Art Materials, Black- 
boards, Erasers, Chalks, Maps and Globes, 
Blackboard Accessories, ete. All items cata- 
logued refiect the constant study of a competent 
Research Staff and 70 years’ association with 
the educational field. Every product absolutely 
guaranteed. Send for your copy of catalog to- 
day ... Address Dept. JN-941, 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 
HICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 


ACKBOARDS » ERASERS 
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DRAPER 


Sight-Saving SHADES 
“THEY Screen THE GLARE” 


Draper Shades are standard equip- 
ment in rural and _ metropolitan 
schools everywhere. Made of Dra- 
tex Cloth, they let ALL the light 
in, yet keep out the sun’s glare. 
Draper Shades are durable, easy 
to clean and economical—they 
cost no more than ordinary 
shades. Send for Your Free 
Sample of Dratex Cloth. Ask 
about our Darkening Shades for 
Visual Education Rooms. - 
dress Dept. NEA 9. 





(Patented) 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE COMPANY 
Spiceland “ - Indiana 
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> or a delicious treat 


enjoy wholesome CHEWING GUM 


There’s a reason, time 
and place for the enjoy- 
ment of Chewing Gum 





Millions of Americans enjoy 
Chewing Gum every day—it’s 
such a wholesome, inexpensive, 
delicious treat. 


Both young and old enjoy 
Chewing Gum because chewing 
is a natural, normal pleasure — 
and it’s good for you, too. Daily 
chewing, forinstance, helps give 
your teeth and gums the kind of 
natural exercise they need to 
help them keep clean and attrac- 
tive and aids your digestion, too. 


The pleasant chewing also 
seems to lessen your nervous 


tension and helps youconcentrate 
betteron whatever you're doing. 


Successful, popular men and 
women,and boysand girls,enjoy 
Chewing Gum daily and they 
use the same standards of good 
taste and good judgment in their 
enjoyment of this treat as they 
use in everything they do. 


Your enjoyment of Chewing 
Gum just fits in naturally when 
you re around home, doing your 
farm work, motoring, studying, 
reading—and with so many of 
your other daily activities. 


Yes, there is a reason, a time 
and a place for enjoying whole- 
some, delicious Chewing Gum. 


As An Ald To Good Teeth— Chewing Gum helps keep 
your teeth clean and provides needed chewing exercise. ¥o109 


National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, Rosebank, Staten Island, N.Y. 
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New Horizons Broadcast 

yy Tue scopg of “New Horizons,” Wed, 
nesday series of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System’s “School of the Air of the Amer. 
icas,” is to be broadened for the 1941-42 
school year, so as to include an historical 
survey of all the Americas, from Canad, 
to Chile. Under the title, “Lands of New 
World Neighbors,” the first Wednesday 
program will be broadcast on October § 
These programs are jointly sponsored by 
the NEA and the American Museum of 
Natural History. 


Elicker Honored 


yy AT ITs COMMENCEMENT On June 9, 1941, 
Boston University conferred upon Secre.' 
tary Paul E. Elicker of the National Asso. 
ciation of Secondary School Principals ( 
Department of the NEA) the honorary de. 
gree of Doctor of Science in Education 
recognition well earned by sound growth 
and achievement. 
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The Education of Free Men in American 
Democracy is the latest volume issued by 
the Educational Policies Commission [see 
page 173]. It deals with the discipline 
knowledge, and loyalty necessary for free 
men. 115p. 50¢. A study-discussion outline 
for the volume has been prepared; single 
copies free; larger orders supplied at cost 

Language Arts in the Elementary Scho 
is the title of the new yearbook of the De 
partment of Elementary School Principals 
It will be mailed to all 1941-42 members on 
September 15. The Editorial Committe 
of the Department, with the help of Rich 
ard R. Foster, assistant director of research, 
NEA, has compiled this very worthwhile 
and useful publication. The members @ 
the Committee were: Jess Hudson, Tulsa 
Okla., chairman; Nellie V. Lind, Denver, 
and Walter Jacob, Jersey City; 448p. 2 

Report of the Committee on Tenunt 
(15p.) is a review of the Committee om) 
Tenure during the school year 1940-41 
Single copies free while the supply lasts 


Schools and Public Libraries Working 
Together in School Library Service is the 
report of the Joint Committee of the NEA! 
and the American Library Association 
The purpose of this study is to throw ne 
light on the old question of school até 
public library cooperation in school-libray 
service. The report emphasizes human 
lationships as well as administrative orgait 
zation. 64p. 25¢. 











